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Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 


Our New Shuttle Eye Is Just 
What You Have Been Looking For 
We Listed 

Every Known Defect 
Developed by Other Eyes 

In the Daily Round of Work 
In Your Mills and Then 

Our Experts Got Busy 

And Produced This Eye 
Which Has Stood Every Test 
No Need to Talk This Over 


Send in a Sample Order 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One Man and a Yale 
Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


AGENTS. FOR 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 


same work in the Safest Way, take Graton & Knight The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


up less working space, and do it 


quicker. Leather Belting Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 
The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 

the safest, speediest, portable hand DODGE ; 

hoist. Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 


Blocks and Flectric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


on your 


Requisitions 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN Specify 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 


These Products are the Reliable 


and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jackson- | Standards of U nN ifo rmity De- 
ville for all Florida points. 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Schedule 
Southbound Northbound 

5:20 p. m. Lv. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 

10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. Dyestufts Softeners 

3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. m. 

8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from Florida. 


R d trip Wi ) icket ale to all Florid d 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 

CORPORATION 


Write for descriptive booklets. 
importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Seuthern Railway Agent. 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Ww. F ‘ COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM South Offi 307 Commercial Natienal (‘} o>] ‘ N.C 
37 West Trade St. 237 West T SL. 
' Feloghoue 20 Tolemien 3860 Branch 7 Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicagu, Il. 
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Being an Elegant Talk: 


upon an Inelegant Subject 
lby Chas. E. Carpenter, 


OME few years back I was the 
guest of honor of the town of 
Kingsport, Tenn., which is lo- 
cated in the famous mountain 
district, noted for the hardiness 
and good common sense of its 
citizenship. I was naturally expecting the 
somewhat conventional audience and intro- 
duction, so you may imagine my astonish- 
ment when “Fred” Johnson, who runs the 
whole town and has opened everything in 
that vicinity from a jack pot to a church fair 
for the last 20 years, introduced me as “A 
man with ‘guts’.” Previous to that the word 
“guts” had seemed rather inelegant to me, 
but used by that good old southern type of 
decency and honesty, it impressed me rather 


favorably and I have sort of liked the word 
ever since. 


Therefore, when folks ask me why it is 
that VIM Leather Belting is so much better 
than other belting, I am inclined to reply: 


“Because E. F. Houghton & Co. have the 
“guts” to go out and buy the best hide ob- 
tainable, no matter what part of the globe 
they must go in order to obtain the best 
hide; tan it into belt leather by the best 
process, no matter what the cost; and fabri- 
cate the leather into best belting, by best 
artisans, using best machinery, and then 
courageously ask the high price which such 
a belt must command.” 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 


sow’s ear,” and you can’t make a good belt 


Near Editor 


out of a poor hide. You can’t make a good 
hide into good belt leather by a cheap tan- 
nage process and you cannot make good belt 
from the best leather unless you have the 
skilled workmen and proper mechanical 
equipment. 


Remember that Houghton makes no sec- 
ond quality products. 


Remember that Houghton sells you VIM 
or sells you nothing, in the shape of belt. 


Houghton does not offer you a dozen or 
more varieties of belt at as many prices. 


VIM OR NOTHING! 


The best belt is the only belt worth while 
using. Every power transmission engineer 
admits this. We believe VIM to be the best. 
Your requirements may demand 100% VIM, 
or they demand one ply VIM and one ply oak, 
known as VIM-OAK. But they are both the 
best that can be made and neither are second 
quality. Do you know of another belting 
manufacturer who makes only first quality 
belting ? 


What is true of belting is true also of all 
other HOUGHTON PRODUCTS. We make 
only first quality products. There is room 
for all and the other fellow must live, and we 
are contented to permit him to have the sec- 
ond quality trade. Never come to Houghton 
expecting to obtain second quality products. 
It can’t be done. When first quality products 
cannot be sold, Houghton has the “guts” to 
pass up the order. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Buliding P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE. S. Cc. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


“AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 


new Southern Worst- 


ed Corp., 


Greenville, 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the erection of employes’ cottages. 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives. 
We can save executives’ time.and stockhold- 
ers money. We are able at present to give 
yrompt delivery on all types of Minter 
omes and handle their erection with our 


own experienced foremen and labor. | 


905 


3/44" 
PORCH | 
KiTCHEN 
6-8 
Bep Room Dininc Room 
910’ —> 
Bep Room 
Living Room 


Ficor Plan of Employee’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 
Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 


we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Thursday, March 23, 1925. 
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N this day of competition and high pro- 

duction costs, the success of every mill 
depends largely upon the type and condition 
of its equipment. Consider the looms in 
your weave shed. Are they as modern and 
efficient as they should be to meet the de- 
mands of present day methods? 


Looms purchased now must possess the 
stamina and quality to insure years of de- 
pendable and uninterrupted service if maxi- 
mum production is to be maintained and 
production costs kept at a minimum. 


Unless their bearings are right, looms can- 
not perform in the most efficient and satis- 
factory manner. Destructive friction and 
consequent wear and looseness must be 
removed as a first essential. Hyatt roller 
bearings have proved themselves able to 
meet the requirements by more than eleven 
years of satisfactory loom service. They 
provide the easy rolling action of steel rollers 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Crompton and Knowles looms in mills of Cheney 
Bros., South Manchester, Conn. 
ings on crank, cam and rocker shafts. 


Better Looms 
Bring Bigger Return On Investment 


coupled with the rugged strength and long 
wearing quality of the highest grade materials 
and sound construction. 


Their use results in easier running looms, 
and the reduction of bearing wear to a negli- 
gible item. The result is high quality per- 
formance steadily maintained, plus sub- 
stantial savings in power, lubrication and 
maintenance expense. Hyatt bearings re- 
quire no “running in”. They operate 
smoothly from the start and continue to do 
so for many years because wear is practically 
eliminated when the bearings are manu- 
factured; all Hyatt bearings operate alike. 
This means increased production, lower pro- 
duction costs and a greater return on the 
loom investment. 


Specify Hyatt equipped looms or write us 
for further information. It is a sure means 
of placing your weave room on a more effi- 
cient basis. 


Write for a copy of the Hyatt Textile Bulletin. It 
contains 50 pages of interesting information on the 
application of these bearings to looms and other 


textile machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Hyatt roller bear- 
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Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Licarhonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
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Textile Processing 


O further serve the chemical requirements of Southern textile mills, we have now 
established warehouse stocks of Aqua Ammonia at several distributing centers 
in the South. 


Stocks are at present located in: 


ATLANTA CHARLOTTE FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
BALTIMORE CHATTANOOGA KNOXVILLE 


NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, we will add warehouse 
stocks at other points throughout the Southern States. Mathieson Aqua Ammonia, 
26°, is furnished in standard 110-gal. drums and is a synthetic product of exceptional 
purity, 


We solicit inquiries from all consumers and are prepared to work with textile 
processors in every possible way. Write us fully of your Aqua Ammonia require- 
ments and we will be glad to give quotations and full information regarding our 
product. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Moditied Virginia Soda | 


Agua Ammon/a 


Direct with the Manufactu 
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Meeting the Weavers Diviston 


HE meeting of the Weavers’ Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textiie 
\ssoctation, was called to order at 10 
m., Wednesday, April 15th, at An- 
derson, C,, by Chairman L. L. 
Brown, 

\ir. Brown explained that he had 
placed the Weavers’ meeting at An- 
Jerson without waiting for an invi- 
‘ation, because he knew the Ander- 
son men would be glad to have the 
meeting, and had given us a splen- 
did meeting two years ago. Mr. 
Khrown also stated that the morning 
session would be devoted entirely to 
‘he subject of “Economy in Weave 
ooms,” and introduced W. H. Gib- 
son, Jr., of Union, 8. C., former 
chairman of the Weavers’ Division, 
\“ho made a very interesting talk 
on “Waste in Weave Rooms.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that many men 
nad a habit of doing things over 
and over again the same way with- 
oul trying to discover new and bet- 
‘er Ways, but that he had been 
“working on the question of saving 
Waste in the weave rooms, and he 
iid been able to obtain good re- 
sults, 

He stated that the best results 
iid been obtained from the use of 
cummed tape on the slashers. He 
~ ated that he put on two strips just 
oefore the eut mark and then put 

another strip a yard further, 
ich would not only keep the warp 
raight for the last vard, but acted 

~ a guide to the loom fixers and a 
eck to prevent the warp being cut 

earlier than necessary. 

Ne found this system reduces 

iste a great deal. Mr. Gibson said 

Caleulated every week how much 

iste cost the mill and on any new 

stem he calculated whether or not 
—'© Sysfem cost more than the value 
the waste saved. He said that 

‘© gummed tape was found to 

‘ike great savings at the tying-in 

“chine. In faet, for his own mill, 

wis found that the use of gum- 

ed tape in redueing waste amount- 

tO $18.00 per day. 

n this subject of reducing filling 
‘aste, Mr. Gibson said he had to go 
ack into the spinning room and get 
'¢ doffers to do socket piecing. He 
that this caused a great deal 
: trouble at first, but was now 
‘\dopted and was found to save a 
“eat deal of waste. He also chang- 
ies the length of the traverse and 
in speed of same in one direc- 


He said that at the present time, 


his filling waste on looms without 
feelers, including bobbins on floor, 
amounted to .23 of 1 per cent: with 
feelers, this was increased about % 
of 1 per cent. He cautioned the 
weavers, however, to remember that 
his figures were from one special 
mill and did not apply to-any other 
weaves. 

Mr. Gibson had run a test on 104 
looms to determine the waste from 
battery ends and found it averaged 
one-half a pound per day. 

He also had made special tests to 
determine the sources of weave 
room waste and found the greatest 
cause of weave room waste was 
from filling sluffing off and also 
found that a big per cent of the 
seconds came from the same cause. 
He had filling made with longer 
stroke and extra power put on the 
looms and greatly reduced the 
amount of waste and seconds. 

Mr. Gibson said he also tabulated 
the defect in a considerable amount 
of cloth and found that sluffed fill- 
ing and thin places caused 90 per 
cent of the seconds. 

In conclusion he stated that when 
he had troubles he always made a 
business of asking the machinery 
men, the textile papers, or some 
mill men, it being his rule “If you 
dont know, ask somebody.” 

D. W. League asked Mr. Gibson 
what kind of spindle drive produces 
the sluffed filling, and Mr. Gibson 
said he had a band drive. 

W. B. Williams wanted to know 
if Mr. Gibson had entirely discarded 
the sticks on loom beams and was 
now using only paper? 

Mr. Gibson said, Yes. 

Mr. Williams asked what per cent 
ran out within one yard. 

Mr. Gibson said 90 per cent. 

W. B. Williams stated that some 
mills were at a disadvantage, be- 
cause of lack of floor space, which 
required them to pile the section 
beams and loom beams and that a 
certain amount of waste was made 
in lifting these beams off and on 
the other beams. He said that in 
slashing he used sticks on 44x40 
and 80x80 goods. He said that his 
mill made a practice of carrying all 
the dirty and oily filling to one loom 
and weaving it into cloth, which, of 
course, was sold as seconds. He 
said his thread waste was one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

A. R. Gossett asked if he was us- 
ing feelers? 

Mr. Williams said he had feelers 


on 64 looms, and his yarn numbers 
were 30s warp and 37s to Ais filling. 

H. O. Rogers asked how much 
waste was left on section beam on 
the slasher? 

Williams said he did not know, 
but that he gave that to the spin- 
ner. (Laughter.) 

A member wanted to know how 
much waste was made per loom, 
but Williams said he did not have 
the figures. 


Dan Beacham wanted to know 
how he figured his percentage. 

Williams said he based his figures 
on the total cloth produced and the 
waste made. 


J. L. Bobo wanted to know if he 
cleaned the quills in the weave 
room or spinning room. 

Williams said he cleaned part in 
each room, and the quill waste 
cleaned in the spinning room was 
not counted as part of the filling 
room waste. He also said he did 
not separate the warp and filling 
waste. 

D. W. League was called on but 
had no figures on hard waste, but 
on the general subject of weave 
room waste, he said that the place 
to start was in the slasher room. 
He said that he kept after his room 
waste daily, and that he considered 
the overseer more of a teacher than 
anything else; that people could not 
be driven but could be taught, and 
said that he considered it better to 
tell the weavers and filling carriers 
the necessity of picking up the 
quills from the floor than to post 
notices on a board, as most of them 
would not pay attention to notices. 
He found that everybody had to be 
watched and encouraged to save 
warp waste, and said that men with 
nothing to do frequently sat down 
on the spare warps and caused tan- 
glied ends and waste. 

Chairman Brown asked how many 
in the room used slasher tape. 

A show of hands indicated about 
75 per cent there used tape.’ 

The next question under consid- 
eration was: “What is a reasonable 
supply bill per week on 100 auto- 
matic looms expressed in dollars 
and cents?” 

R. B. Burham said that his cost 
on 72 looms, not including belts and 
crank shafts, was $22 per month, 
running day only. He had looms of 
many ages and operates 34 to 56 
picks, with yarns heavier than 
printed cloth numbers. He said his 
cost included shuttles. 


G. B. Hamby, of Abbeville, 8S. C., 
said his cost was $20 per month on 
80 looms. He had 40-inch E Model 
that ran as low as $12 per month 
per section, which price included 
helting but not crank shafts. 

J. B. Mitchell also operates 40- 
inch E Model looms about twenty- 
five years old at a cost of about 
$5.75 per loom per year, which in- 
cluded everything, even the freight 
on supplies. 

Mr. Williams, of the Draper Com- 
pany, said the cost depended, to 
a large extent, upon the type of 
loom and the class of goods made. 

R. B. Burham said that his cost 
given above did not include reeds 
and harness, because these were 
changed frequently. 

J. A. Chapman, Jr., said that on a 
55-hour basis the supplies for one 
loom cost $3.70 per loom per year. 

H. O Rogers had an average cost 
of $36 per month per 100 looms on 
44x40 and 48x40 goods. 

In. response to an inquiry by 
Chairman Brown about twenty of 
those present reported that they 
were keeping cost records on loom 
supplies. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent of 
the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, was 
next called on for a talk on belting 
and strapping. He wanted to know 
how many were using two-inch sin- 
gle belting and about twenty held 
up their hands. 

Mr. Franks said that loom belts 
kept in good condition last twice 
as long as others, and that belts 
need more attention in weave rooms 
than elsewhere. He said they should 
be cleaned once per week and that 
dressing should be applied on the 
back of the belt at least once per 
month. He advised against putting 
any dressing on the face of the 
helt, and said it was very important 
to keep the belts in good pliable 
condition. He also said that hu- 
midity in the weave room caused a 
great deal of fly and lint to catch 
on inside of the belt. Loom shaft 
harness and strapping should have 
a little oil occasionally, for if the 
straps are left untreated, they will 
not last long. He emphasized the 
fact that many loom fixers do not 
properly set the heel straps and 
that if the heel strap is used to 
check, it will not last long. Let the 
check strap do its own work. If 
the looms are not in line.with the 
shaft or not leved, the driving belts 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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the Spinning Frame 


PPUERE are few industries which 

were developed as highly as the 
textile industry at such an early 
period, and then remained practi- 
eally stationary for several thous- 
and years. There are few industries, 
which after transmission from gen- 
eration to generation, without im- 
provement, for centuries, have been 


Fig. 1 Sketch of a Spinning Wheel 
Invented by Leonardo da Vinici 


completely revolutionized within a 
‘ifetime. Now, after less than two 
centuries of development — from 
1738 to the present day—in which 
machinery has steadily replaced 
hand labor, a stage of remarkable 
perfection has been reached. Never- 
theless there are many who believe 
thal the textile industry is about to 
take another step forward. 

The spinning frame in its early 
form—that of the spinning wheel— 
is very old, having been used in the 
Orient for 3000 years and having 
been introduced into Europe. bet- 
ween the 14th and 16th centuries. 
It remained in the form of a crude, 
primitive device till much later, al- 
though in Figure 1 we see an inter- 
esting invention by the versatile 
Leonardo da Vinci that anticipates 
many modern features. This will be 
discussed more fully later. 

One of the first U. S. patents 
on a spinning wheel was granted 
to H. Wilson in 1818. In Figure 2 
is shown the application to the 
threadle wheel with crank and con- 
necting rod ,allowing the use of both 
hands for spinning. This principle 
made possible the use of two spin- 
dies on a spinning wheel, operated 


By Robert E. Naumburg, Head of Research Dept. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Paper Presented Before American Society of Chemical Engineers. 


simultaneously by one person, and 
was therefore a great improvement 
over primitive forms. This is the 
highest number of spindles per 
operative ever attained on the spin- 
ning wheel. 

The first patent on a spinning 
frame with more than two spindles 
per operative was granted to Rich- 
ard Arkwright, of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, in 1769. His patent (figure 3) 
shows four spindles to a machine, 
a'l of the spindles being located on 


Fig. 2 Early U. S. Patent Showing Appli- 
cation of Treadle to Spinning Wheel, 1818. 


one side of the frame. The power 
to drive Arkwright’s machine was 
originally furnished by a horse. 
Later, he used water power and his 
frame became known as a “water 
frame.” Although “water” has been 
dropped from modern English nom- 
enclature, we still use the term 
“frame” in connection with spin- 
ning machinery. In the Russian 
language, the opposite is true. The 
successor to the “water “frame is 
called a rater,” regardless of the 
molive power employed. A ring 
spinning frame in Russia is cailed 
a ring water.” Machines like Ark- 


wirght'’s were also known as “thros- 
and “jack frame.” 

Another interesting point in re- 
gard to the nomenclature of the art, 
is the term “crown gear” as applied 
to a spur gear which drives the 
back rolls of a modern spinning 
frame. Referring to Arkwright’s 
drawing in figure 3 it will be seen 
that the wheel H which drives the 
drawing rolls is actually a crown 
gear, that is, a gear made up.of a 
disk with pins inserted around its 


? 


circumference. Although the con- 
struction has long since been chang- 
ed, the “crown gear” of Arkwright’s 
survives in the nomenclature of the 
spinning frame of today. 

James Hargraves, also of Notlong- 
ham, England, obtained a British 
patent on his “spinning jenney” in 
1770. In his specification he claimed 
a wheel or engine which would spin, 
draw, and twist sixteen or more 
threads at one time by a turn or 
motion of one hand and a draw of 
the other. Unlike Arkwright, Har- 
grave did not limit himself to a def- 
inite number of spindles. In addi- 


r 
— 
is 
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Figure 4 Paddleford’s Spinning Frame, 1816. 


tion to applying the principle of th 
spinning wheel to a large number 0: 


spindles, he introduced a recipro- 


cating motion of the spindles t 
and from the point where the cotlo: 
was delivered. He did not use draw. 
ing rollers, but employed spind!: 
draft to draw out the thread to th. 
required fineness. 


The mule was invented by Samu 
Crompton between 1779 and 1779 
but was not patented by him. |! 
present day spinning frames. It :- 
interesting to note in figure 3 the 
drawing rolls and their group ©! 
four spindles driven by a belt; the 


i= 


- 


Figure 3 Arkwright’s Patent Showing the First Spinniiy 
Frame With More Than Two Spindles per Operative, 1/69. 


framework as a whole and the tw: 
rails which support the spindle-. 
was called a “mule,” not on accou!' 
of the source of power to drive 
but because it was a cross betwee! 
mule combined the drafting ro! 
used by Arkwright with the recip! 
a “jack” frame and a “jenney.” |: 
eating carriage invented by H: 
graves. Both the jenney and ([':' 
mule were intermittent and they | 
ternately twisted and wound | 
yarn on to the bobbin. 

Arkwright’s spinning or wa 
frame, on the other hand, was pr: 
tically continuous, and he is jus 
known as the inventor of the fi 
successful continuous-process, 
er driven spinning frame. 

Early Spinning Frames. 

The general arrangement of A: 
wright’s frame of 155 years 2: 
bears a close resmblance to | 
the rod which serves as a thre 
board; and the complicated sys!: 
of weighting the top rolls which ® - 
complishes the same results at © 
tained on a modern frame. The bo ~ 


. 


bin is not positively driven but °° 


dragged around by the yarn, 17! 
friction or drag which causes ''” 
bobbin to lag behind the flier is fu" 
nished by a worsted band which ** 
TWO—D evelopment of the spinn!" 
not allowed to revolve. This is 81” 
lar in principle to the leather was! 
er on the present system of “op?” 
drawing” used on worsted flier sP!'' 
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ning and roving frames, which bave 


yo cones or differential motion. 
Many different designs of spin- 
ving and roving frames were at- 
‘empts in the years immediately fol- 
owing Arkwright, but there are few 


_eneral designs, if any, which have 


seen proposed in recent years which 
vere not anticipated many years 


azo, 


P, Paddleford, of Layman, N. H.., 
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to drive all the spindles of a frame 
with a continuous band, using only 
one take-up pulley. A disadvantage 
of this construction is that if the 
band breaks, a large number of 
spindles are rendered idie and a 
good deal of time is consumed in re- 
threading the band around the spin- 
dies. Various forms of continuous- 
hand drives have been tried in re- 
cent years, including steel belts as 


frame with six sets of rolls, driven 
by an elaborate series of bevel gears. 
This shows to what extremes the in- 
ventors of this period went in Lheir 
attempts to improve the general de- 
sign. The circular principle has fre- 
quently been attempted in textile 
machines—the most successful, per- 
haps, being the Noble comber, and 
the knitting machines. 

A later development was the ring 


vantage of a stationary ring rail is 
that the distance between the thread 
eye and the spinning ring remains 
eontant. Hence the balloon remains 
constant, and this tends to make a 
more even yarn. In the case of cap 
spinning or flier spinning the same 
result is obtained. The cap or flier 
remains at a constant level and the 
stationary ring rails. Those now in 
use include the Pease frames for 


= 


« 


& 


Figure 5 Brayton’s Spinning 


in 1816 used three pairs of rolis, all 
positively driven, as shown in fig- 
ure 4. He obtained a variety of 
speeds by shifting his belt on the 
cone pulley. Paddleford used a fler, 
but unlike Arkwright’s water frame 
of 1769, he had an automatic tra- 
verse, 


A patent granted to W. P. bray- 
ion, of New York City, in 1836 fig- 
ure 5, shows a series of vertical 
‘vylinders from which separate 
bands were connected to each spin- 
ile and to each flier. The spindle 
were of the old type supported by 
‘wo rails, which gave ample dis- 
‘ance vertically for pulleys ot dif- 
‘crent heights. 

In contrast to the patent to Bray- 
‘on, Which had one band for each 
spindle, is the patent granted in 
1855, to J, Morse, of Woonsocket, R. 
|, (figure 6). This shows an endless 


oe't drive, and was an early atlempt 


Machine With Vertical Cylinders, 1836. 


well as leather belts, woven tapes, 
and rope drives. The continuous- 
belt drive is used today on the. silx 
spinner where the load is very light. 
In 1830 a patent was granted to 8. 
PY. Mason, of Kilingly Conn, (figure 
7). This showed the long flers, ar- 
ranged horizontally in a jute ma- 
chinery employing large fliers. 


In 1844 a patent was granted to 
F. McCully, Jr., of Preston, N. J., for 
a machine (figure 8) in which a 
series of beveled wheels drove the 
individual spindles by friction. This 
construction made it possible lo 
stop any spindle by lifting a lever, 
which raised the spindle out of con- 
fact with the driving wheel. This 
type of drive is used on silk spin- 
ning and spooling machines of the 
present day. 

In 1845 a patent was granted Lo b. 
Brundred, also of Paterson, N. J. 
figure 9) on a circular spinning 


Figure 7 Mason’s Patent, 1830, With Long Fliers Arranged 
Horizontally in a Frame. 


Figure 6 Morse’s Patent, 1855, Showing an Early Attempt to 
Drive Many Spindles With a Continuous Band. 


spinning frame with the stationary 
ring rail and the traversing spindle 
rail. This was first patented by 
Thomas Mayor, of Providence, R. L., 
in 1876 (figure 10). He mounted the 
whirl! on a spline so that it remained 
at the same height while the spindle 
and bobbin traversed. The chief ad- 


spinning woolen yarns, built by the 
Whitin Machine Works, and the cot- 
fon spinning frames built by Potter 
and Johnston. 

As far back as 1830 a patent was 
granted to Charles Danforth, of Pat- 
erson, N. J. for a cap spinning 
frame, which became known as the 


| 


de 
F 
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Figure 8 McCulley’s Patent, 1844, in Which Any Spindle Could 
Be Taken Out of Contact With The Driving Wheel. 
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“Danforth frame” (figure 11). 
approached the modern 
length and number 
resembled 


This 
frames in 
of spindles, and 


the cotton spinning 
frame of the present day in the cree! 
which held the roving, the roll 
stands, and the thread board, with 


individual thread eyes, and the wor- 
sted spinning frame of the present 
inedr, the traversing lifter plate, 
day in the spindles, the driving cyl- 
and finally in the crap itself. : 


One of the most important fea- 
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of Litchfield, England, and his part- 
ner, Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, bul 
ihe British patent, which was grant- 
ed in 1738 bears the name of Lewis 
Paul only. 

This patent contains no illustra- 
tions, but its language is as clear as 
iis spelling is quaint. The patent 
is called “A New Invented Machine 
or Engine for the Spinning of Wool 
and Cotton.” Lewis Paul describes 
the drawing rolls as 

“The wool or 


follows 
being 


cotton thus 


Fgure 9 Brundred’s Circular Spinning Frame, 1845. 


a 


the first, draw the rope, thread, or 
sliver onto any degree of fineness 
which may be required.” 


Thirty-one years later, Arkwright 


used drawing rolis on his water 
frame. Arkwright is often given 
credit for originating the drawing 
rolls. This impression may have 


been caused by the familiar picture 
of Arkwright seated beside a table 
on which is a model rolistand with 
drawing rolls. 


Lewis Paul does not mention of 
what material his drawing rolls 
were made, and whether they were 
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granted to Daniel R. Pratt, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. in 1848. His roll, which 
had two bosses, is not very differ- 
ent from that in use today. 


The problem of making drawing 
rolls in sections is one which in- 
creased in importance as the spin- 
ning frames and drawing rolis in- 
creased in length. As a matter of 
construction, short sections are pre- 
ferable to long sections. They are 
easier to handle ,and can be more 
accurately fluted and more uniform- 
ly hardened. In the mill they are 
easier to handle, and in case of 


Figure 12 First Patent Showing a Joint for the Rolls of a 
Spinning Frame, 1816. 


Figure 10 Mayor’s Ring Spinning Frame With Stationary 
1876. 


Ring Rail, 


tures in the mechanical handling of 
textile fibers is the employment of 
drawing rolls. The drafting of the 
fibers, which, had formerly been 
done by human fingers in spinning, 
could now be done by machinery. It 
is with this invention that the suc- 
cessful development of the modern 
spinning frame may be said to have 
begun, Drawimg or spinning rolls 


were the invention of John Wyatt,’ 
*Priestman’s Principles of Woolen 
Spinning. 


prepared, one end of the mass, 
rope, thread or sliver, is put betwixt 
a pair of rowlers,- cillinders, or 
cones, or some such movements, 
which being turned round by their 
motion draws in the raw mass of 
wooll or cotton to be spun in pro- 
portion to the velocity given to such 


rowlers, cillinders, or cones. As the 
prepared mass passes regularly 
through or betwixt these rowlers, 


cillinders, or cones, a succession of 
other rowlers, cillinders, or cones, 
moving proportionably faster than 


Figure 11 Danforth’s Cap Spinning Frame, 1830. 


covered or not. But Arkwright 
states in his specification that “that 
part of the roller which the cotton 
runs through is covered with wood, 
the top roller with leather and the 
bottom one fluted.” Although wood 
has been dispensed with in the con- 
struction of drawing rolls, leather- 
covered top rolls and fluted bottom 
rolls are still employed on modern 
spinning frames. 

The first United States patent (of 
Which we have any knowledge) 
showing a covered top roll was 


breakage only a short section nee’ 
be replaced. 

The first patent which we hav’ 
been able to find showing a join’ 
for the rolls of a spinning fram 
was granted in England to Joh 
Welch, “Cotton Mill Roll Maker,” |" 
i816 (figure 12). The present styles 
of roll couplings are refinemen's 
based on this idea. 

Fliers are the spinning elements 
used by Arkwright. Neither the cap 
nor ring had been invented up 
his time. (Continued Next Week) 
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The Ideal Drive For 
Textile Machinery 
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Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 


More Efficient than Either 
Send for our new Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
Book No. 625, devoted to Textile Mill Drive. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2045 Park CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Boston . $9 Pederal St. Atlanta 24 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 720 ‘Genie New La. 504 Carondelet Bldg. 
' Charlotte, N. C. J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
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the Size Kettle 


WENTY odd years ago—looking 
into possibilities for a career I 
decided that better sizing would be 
needed and that a life devoted to 
this problem would bring plenty of 
adventure if not a golden harvest. 
I have found plenty of adventure, 
indeed, the size man seems to be 


blamed for evervthing under the, 


Sun. 


This may be hard on him but it 
also makes him the keener and 
American specialists have not only 
successfully supplanted all compe- 
tition from across the seas but are 
even shipping their compunds to 
highly protected foreign countries. 

To me this is the best. proof that 
our theories have been correct and 
there is little need of recalling that 
twenty years ago chemical com- 
pounds looked suspicious if not 
harmful to most mill men whereas 
now practically every mill man re- 
alizes that the making of sizings be- 
long to the realm of chemistry. 

The main argument I propose to 
offer is that the chemical process 
necessary for the making of Lhe 
ideal size should take place in the 
size kettle itself and not at the 
starch factory where starch chem- 
ists have attempted to locate it. 

My first task will be to discuss 
modified starches and to show that 
normal starches are better suited to 
your purpose—my second will be to 
show you the effect of the chemical 
size on the hormal starch and the 
kind of film you should endeavor to 
obtain 

It is hardly necessary to discuss 
‘ the whys and wherefores of the use 
of starch in the making of warp 
dressing for starches are now uni- 
versally used for this purpose not 


Address by Herman Seydel before Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile 
Association. 


only on cotton but on jutie, flax, 
artificial silk and wool to the practi- 
cal elimination of all other colodial 
substances. 


Modified Starches. 


Modified or thin boiling starches 
are produced by the action of small 
amounts of morganic acids in the 
presence of moisture at compara- 
tively low temperatures under pres- 
sure. The acid is then removed by 
washing and neutralization with 
alkali. This is a different process 
and some acid always remains pres- 
ent which interferes very greatly 
in the making of a good size. 

The same process at higher tem- 
perature results in the formation of 
glucose or corn sugar, the in the 
manufacture of thin boiling 
starches the action is stopped be- 
fore the envelope of the starch 
granule has been disrupted. This 
results in a starch that in physical 
appearance resembles the normal or 
unmodified materials, but differs in 
its action during heating, the modi- 
fied starches on boiling producing a 
less viscous solution than would be 
made from the same amount of nor- 
mal starch. 


The advantage claimed for this 
type of starch is that the thinner 
size permits of better penetration of 
the varn, and this in turn is said to 
make for less shedding al the loom. 
Also that with thin boiling starches 
of higher fluidities a great amount 
of starch may be dissolved and still 
produce a size not too heavy for 
practical application. To some ex- 


tent both of these contentions are 
true, though it has been demonstra- 
ted that the penetration is not as 
‘horough as was at one time claim- 
ed, and that extreme penetration is 
not of supreme importance in the 
production of well sized yarns. 

This raises the question of what 
is a well sized yarn and by wha! 
criterion shall it be judged? An- 
swering the second part also an- 
swers the first, a yarn is well sized 
when it weaves without breakage 
and without loss of weight due to 
shedding. That is self evident and 
is true for both lightly and heavily 
sized yarns. 


Having stated our ideal of a sized 
yarn, the next question is what are 
the important factors governing the 
production of an ideal dressing. A 
good size should be uniform in com- 
position and consistency, and should 
possess tensile strength, flexibility, 
as well as adhesive properties, and 
should be capable of transferring 
these properties to the yarn, and for 
this purpose should possess suffi- 


cient penetration to achieve this 
end. 

Uniformity in composition and 
consistency is essential in order 


that the yarns passing through the 
size box may absorb the size even- 
ly;.and this phase. of the matter has 
been pretty well taken care of by 
the manufacturers of slashers in 
providing size circulating systems, 
temperature regulators, etc. 

Since the prime function of the 
dressing is to cover the yarn with 
a protective film, much as paint 


forms a protective film for porou 
wood, it is essential that is shou! 
possess inherent strength in ord 
that it might fulfill this importa) 
function. Yarn covered with a siv 
which forms a weak film, or pn 
film at all, cannot and will not }) 
adequately protected during th. 
stress and strain of weaving. T)) 
protection afforded is in direct prv- 
portion to the strength of the film «| 
size, 

The strongest film, 


service required, did it not posses. 


the equally important property of 


flexibility. It is to provide this that 
fast, oils and chemical softeners a: 
necessary for the production of a 
suilable size. Their proportions ma\ 
and should vary with the yarn an: 
the purpose for which the size is 
intended, but it is impractical {0 
produce a good dressing withou! 
adding them to the starch for they 
play an important part in altering 
the tensile strength and adhesive 
properties of the dressing. 

In the main softeners divide 
themselves into two classes, fats and 
oils on one hand, and hygroscopic 
or water attracting materials on th: 
other. Proper -blending of both is 
necessary to obtain the best result. 

When fatty or oily materials air 
added to starch paste = and 
thoroughly incorporated by the ag'- 
aion produced by mixing and boi'- 
ing, the oil is broken up into minul’ 
droplets. microscopic in size or even 
smaller, dispersed throughout (ih: 
mixture to produce an emulsivcn. 
The viscosity of the. starch past» 
prevents their coalescence, aii 
they in turn modify the viseosity 0! 
the size, as well as affecting if :' 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8S. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 


however, 
would be totally inadequate for t\\. 
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ther ways. The adhesiveness is 
.\rongly modified, as is necessary, 
‘or Without this we would have the 
varps sticking to each other, the 
vlinders, and everything they came 
n contact with. 

Hygrosopic softeners the 
ther hand are freely solubie in 
vater and disseminate readily 
‘hroughout the size. Their function 
s to attract water form the atmos- 
vhere and prevent the excessive 
irving out of the size film on the 
warps. To some extent they in- 
rease the adhesiveness of the size 
oy reason of this very property 
(hey are essential to the production 
{ a good size, however, as the fais 
4lone cannot prevent excessive dry- 
ness . Drying out increases the per- 
centage of fat, with consequent loss 
n adhesive power, which results in 
-hedding—and that means trouble, 
with a capital T. 

Having outlined the physicai as- 
pects of a good dressing We come 
vack to the important question of 
what starch to use to insure correct 
application of these desirable fea- 
tures to the yarn. A thin boiling 
starch readily suggests itself, as in- 
dicating penetration of the size. 
This might be desirable if it could 
je secured without sacrificing more 
important porperties. 

When a cross section of sized yarn 
is examined under the microscope 
it is found that the starch or size is 
present as a thin outer layer sur- 
rouding the bundle of fibres, and 
that it does not penetrate into the 
individual eotton hairs, but only 
surrounds them and werks its way 
into the bundle for only a very short 
distance. This is explained by the 
when the size comes in 
contact with the yarn the water is 
quickly absorbed from the size py 
ihe fibres, which results in a film 
of coneentrated size forming im- 
inediately around the yarn, this 
concentrated film is so viscous that 
‘he particles are unable to pene- 
‘rate further. As a result, whether 
normal or modified starch is used, 
‘he size does not penetrate the yarn 
-ompletely. There is no filling up 
he spaces between the fibres with 
a cement like material that binds 
‘hem into one solid rod-like mass, 
vul only a comparatively thin film 
‘! size to penetrate but a little ways 
velween the fibres on the outside of 
‘he yarn. This fact is of the ut- 
0st Importance and must not be 
sight of. 

Properties of the Size Film 

It must prssese toughness and flex- 
‘Dility, so that it may bind and pro- 
‘Ct the outer fibres. It must possess 
adhesiveness so that it will stick to 
‘ts job, and it must have tensile 
‘'rength so that it will not disin- 
‘grate and so fail in its mission. 

As sated, modified starch is pro- 
‘iced by the action of dilute acid. 
If a 90 fluidity starch is wanted the 
“Clion is continued for quite some 
‘ime, if 60 fluidity is desired a some- 
What shorter acid treatment is 
‘ecessary, still less for 40 fluidity 
and so on, But all are produced by 
‘he same general method, the prin- 
cipal variation being the time thal 
‘he acid is allowed to act. 
| It would be strange indeed if this 
on treatment had no effect 

> Starch other than to cause 
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it to form a less viscous paste. The 
very fact that the starch boils thin 
is an indication of a prolonged 
change in its chemical composition, 
and it would be reasonable to as- 
sume that is physical characteris- 
tics other than viscosity may also 
have been modified by this treat- 
ment. Investigation shows this {vo 
be true, and it has been found and 
repeatedly demonstrated that tue 
films resulting from thin boiling 


starch sizes are considerably weak- 


er than those formed from normal 
starch treated in a similar manner. 

A starch grain has been apily 
compared to an egg, the shell of 


which must be broken before its 


contents can be utilized. And a so! 
ution of boiled starch can be con- 
sidered similar to an enormous 
number of broken eggs with the 
broken shells mixed throughout the 
mass. In fact, it is the broken en- 
velops of the starch granules tha! 
give to a starch paste its body or 
viscosity and its strength, hence ils 
name, amylopectin-starch  jelly- 
former. 

Carrying the simile further, we 
can readily see how treating the un- 
broken eggs with dilute acid: would 
cause them to break more easily, by 
dissolving the shell to a greater or 
less extent, and that the more the 
shell was dissolved the less strength 
it would have to impart viscosity to 
the solution. 

And it is with the starch grain. 
The longer it is treated with acid, 
the more quickly does it break and 
less viscous is the resulting solu- 
Lion. 


The strength that nature impart- 
ed to the starch grain has been des- 
troyed by the acid treatment. The 
lack of strength in modified starch 
fiems is thus seen to be a logical 
outcome of the treatment it has re- 
ceived. 

And thus we find upon examina- 
tion that the properties of thin boil- 
ing starches are obtained only at 
the sacrifice of its most important 
property, tensile strength. 

I have before me samples of dried 
dressings made of a chemical size 
and corn starches of different fluid- 
ities. 

Sample Number 1 is of -socalied 


90 fluidity—you can see that upon 


drving no film is formed—the little 
round globules posses no adhesive- 
ness. 

Sampe Nnumber 2 is made of 60 
fluidity starch and also forms the 
same sort of round crystals that 
may be used in finishing certain 
silken fabries but which are of no 
use to the slasherman. 

Sample Number 3 to 40 fluidity be- 
gins to show better film producing 
qualities, 

Sample Number 4 of 20 fluidity 
shows no better than 40 probably 
because Of the acid which was no! 
completely removed from the 
starch. 

From none of these can you ob- 
serve any of the qualities that the 
size film should have. 

Sample Number 5 of normal or 
unconverted starch—shows a reai 
film—such a covering as will effec- 
tually protect the warp in its jour- 
ney through the manufacturing 
processes. 

All of yeu can see the vast differ- 


“T can increase 


our production 10%” 


. . . said the chief 
engineer 


“And Ill do it without a single 
new machine or an extra man! 


“My tests show our machines only 
seem to be running at top speed. 
Really they are holding out on us 


because they are not belted properly. | 


The right belts will bring them up to 
speed and increase production. We 
can eliminate tie-ups on account of 
belt trouble, too. We'd better get in 
touch with Graton & Knight and use 
their standardized Leather Belting.” 


Graton & Knight Standardized 
Leather Belts are dependable pro- 
ducers. They keep your machines at 
top speed and rarely call for time 
out. They have the advantages of 
the experienced worker over the 


green man, for they are standardized 
—specifically built for the job to be 
done. Result—capacity output! 


Standardized Leather Belts are 
made from hides of sturdy, healthy 
steers, killed in summer, when hides 
are best. Every operation, from 
hides to finished belting, is done in 
our own plant. Such control means 
real standardization and long-lived, 
pulley-hugging belts that boost pro- 
duction and cut belting costs. 


Our handbook 101-Q, “Standard- 
ized Leather Belting,” will definitely 
specify the right belt for the ma- 
chines in your plant. Gladly for- 
warded upon request. 


THe GRATON & Knicut Merc. Co. 


Tanners—Makers of Belts and other 
Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


Graton & Knight Products 


Flat Belting Lace Leather 
Round Belting 


Auto Fan Belts Leather Straps 


Leather Packings 


Leather Cements Sole Leather 
Textile Leathers Counters 
Whole Leather Welting 


GRATON KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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ences between this dressing and 
those made of converted starches. I 
ame sure that each one of you will 
be astounded at the wide variation 
between the two types of starch 
and the small variation between 
the dressings prepared with 20 or 
40 fluidities. 


I am quite convinced that the ab- 
sence of a definite degree of filming 
property is due to difficulty en- 
countered by the starch maker in 
the removal of the acid from the 
converted product and therein pro- 
bably lies the reason why modified 
starches have not been standard- 
ized. 


This condition makes it necessary 
for you to abandon the use of acid 
treated starches and to rely on the 
product of nature itself. 

This argument brings us to the 
discussion of applying the necessary 
chemical process right at or in the 
size kettle. 


You are probably all using some 
chemical compound and those few 
of you who attempt to do your own 
chemical work are usually in such 
hot water that sooner or later you 
will appreciate the value of the 
service we textile chemists can 
render you. 


Custam and ethics forbid that I 
unduly blow my own horn but I 
think we are agreed that the simpl- 
er the task is made to the slasher- 


man the less he is burdened with 
the: solving of the intricate pro- 
blems of chemical warfare, the 
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more even and the more satisfying 
will his work be to you weavers. 

The task therefore of the chemi- 
cal size maker is to offer one com- 
pound article which will so affect 
the starch as to produce the ideal 
size film. 

Before discussing the properties 
of such ideal film may I briefiy 
state that chemical compounds dli- 
fer in their action on the starch 
because of factors which are not 
easily recognized and which factors 


form the basis of the theory used by 


each indiviual manufacturer. 


Many of you have had our pro- 
ducts analyzed—frankly you asked 
more of the analyst than he couid 
well furnish. We all 
fats, gums, chlorides, hygroscopic 
agents, mineral matter and so on, 
and we also have a sparkling ac- 
quaintance with saponifiables and 


unsaponifiables but why is it that 


two sizes made by different makers 
and analyzing practically the same 
will in one case show 97 per cent 
production in the weave room with 
i-2 or 1 per cent of seconds and the 
other barely bring 69—90 per cent 
total production? 

The reason les in the fact that 
no analysis has ever brought out 
the chemical fundamental of a siz- 
‘ng compound of real value. This 
is why we size makers have been 
able to bring you to the point of 
relying upon us for size service— 
just as you rely on other experts for 
service in planning your milis or 
building you equipment. 


know about 


This brings us to a discussion of 
the function of the chemical com- 
pound in the size kettle. 

In the first place lel us dispose 
of the matter of starch or starches. 
We have shown you that we believe 
in the use of unmodified starches 
and we further believe that the 
mixing of starches is of distinct ad- 
vantage for many purposes. For 
instance, on very coarse and open 
yarns such as go into osnaburgs, 
economy and efficiency will be set'v- 
ed by the use of possibly two or 
three parts of pearl corn starch to 
one Of a medium grade tapioco, 
which happens at present to be low 
in cost. The film so produced will 
show better flexibility and decided- 


ly more strength than that made of 


20 or 40 fluidity corn starches. 

On medium yarns the construc- 
tion of the cloth has considerable 
hearing on the type of dressing 
necessary for maximum production 
but the more exacting are the de- 
mands the less should you attempt 
to use converted starches because 
the size films made with them are 
weak and crumbly. If any be used 
it. is clear that they should not form 
the bulk of the starch used. 

On very fine yarns where the 
cost of the dressing is not a material 
factor, the best sizes will be produc- 
ed by the mixing of two starches 
such as corn and potato, or corn 
and wheat. The benefit derived 
rests on the difference in the filming 


properties of these individual 
starches for two combined make 
better films than either component. 


The Result of Careful Study 


and Long Experiment 


SLIP-NOT 


If the experience of actual users is an indication of its value—and who is better 
qualified to judge?—then once you have used SLIP-NOT Leather Belting for 
power transmission you will use no other. 


There are a number of excellent reasons for this. SLIP-NOT Leather Belting 
presents you with a perfect pulley surface, hence maximum power transmission; 
it does not slip; it is durable, flexible and wear-resisting; its use means less wear 
on bearings; it is waterproof. 


SLIP-NOT, let us remind you, is the result of years of intensive study of the ap- 
plication of leather belting to power transmission needs. Nothing takes its place. 


Any SLIP-NOT dealer can tell you many other interesting 


things about this splendid belting 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Having disposed of 
question let 
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the stare), 
us consider the effer: 


of a properly compound sizing ma 


terial on the starch, this has bee, 


studied by the making of thousan:. 


of film—which I am sorry to say | 


could not exhibit here as I had‘) 
means of keeping them from dete, 


iorating 


after an 


indefinite 


perio. 


The making of these films and the 
careful study under the microsco; 
and otherwise has thrown conside: 
able. | 
our work. 

In the first place the fat conte 
of the size has no proper functic 


excepl 


ight on the 


that 


fundamentals . 


of lubricatron and th 


function may In turn be divided in 
two parts—the first in the size ke 


tle itself where the minute partic. - 


of oil break down the adhesive p: 


perties of 
where the same fat keeps the siz 


form 


the 


3} 


the size—the 
sticking to 


ashers and later to 


secon! 


the 


and harnesses of the loom. 


We all know that acertain 


the cylinders 
reed 


of fats are necessary to every war 
dressing but we also know that w 
have 


a much better understandin- 
of the quantity necessary than did 
our forefathers who had to rely on 


tallow and soured flour for all the: 
needs. 


We know for laboratory as w:! 
practical 
low is far from being the best lub- 
ricant or fat, and that as the tallow 
eliminated form 
power plant, so also, are more e'- 


as 


pot 


has 


experiments 


been 


that 
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AYON is used in all sorts of com- 

binations, both in the warp and 
in the filling. Fabrics of ail Rayon 
are being used for curtains and 
lrapery material and are very effec- 
‘ive; the largest use, however, is in 
‘ombination with cotton where it is 
used as a stripe, as a figure, or as 
solid filing. If the warp has been 
properly prepared the weaving of 
Rayon as filling presents more dif- 
‘iculties than as warp. 


Both cops and bobbins are used, 
nul if cops are used better results 
sre usually obtained by using an 
inpolished paper free from rough- 
iess With indented rings at intervals 
'o prevent the yarn from slipping 
Y. Even though the cop or bobbin 
nas been properly wound the 
smooth, spring and slippery nature 
f{ the yarn makes it very difficull 
‘o handle as it will unwind too easi- 
'v, causing slack picks, bad selvage 
crinkles, curls and tight picks. The 
rdinary method of partially closing 
ihe eve of the shuttle with feil ora 
vrush is not sufficient to take care 
of these troubles as the yarn may 
‘lip off the bobbin and accumulate 
petween the tip of the bobbin and 
‘he eye of the shuttle. One method 
‘f overcoming the slipping is to put 
a Slight even pressure on every coil 
of yarn as it is wound off of the 
cop or bobbin by means of an elaslic 
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lape about %-inch wide placed in 
the shuttle with one end fastened 
behind the base of the tube or bob- 
bin and the other fastened behind 
the base of the tube or bobbin and 
the other fastened to the bottom of 
the shuttle near the eye, the tape is 
arawn tight enough to press against 
the Rayon. Felt, chamois and many 
other soft, firm materials are used 
in place of the elastic tape to secure 
the same result. 

A few mills weaving narrow warp 
stripes put both the Rayon and col- 
ton on the same beam. This should 
not be done as the two yarns con- 
tract differently in finishing, the 
Rayon requiring aboul 3 per cent 
to 8 per cent more length in the 
warp than the cotton. If there is 
not a sufficient amount of Rayon be- 
ing used to warrant a separaie 
beam, a small creel should be sel 
up in back of the loom and the Ray- 
on run off of the creel. 

Most mills find little difference in 
ihe results of varying the methods 
of drawing in the warp some, how- 
ever, prefer to use the back har- 
nesses for the Rayon and the front 
harnesses for the cotton ends. 

The use of steel heddiles is con- 
sidered to be better than the ordi- 
nary wire or yarn heddile. The hed- 
dies must not be crowded. 

Perhaps one of the most common 


Kayon 


troubles with the warp is the splilt- 
ting of the yarn due to chaffing in 
the harnesses and reed and is pro- 
bably caused by either a rough har- 
ness eye or by a rough reed wire. 
If it is the heddle that is causing 
the trouble a new one should be 
put in or if it is the reed’ the rough 
spot smoothed with emery cloth. 


There are two distinct views on 
the best type of reed, one is that a 
fine flexible reed should be used, 
the other that a coarse a reed as 
possible should be used and more 
threads per dent inserted. With 
this second method it is suggested 
that if considerable yardage is to be 
woven of any one pattern, where 
Rayon and cotton are both used in 
the warp, if will help to make the 
reed conform to the pattern, that is, 
where the Rayon is drawn in, the 
reed should be made coarse with 
more ends per dent, and where the 
colton is drawn in, the ordinary 
count of reed with the usual num- 
ber of ends per dent used. The first 
method is in most common use in 
(his country. 

The yarn should not be allowed 
to rub along the race-board. Some- 
limes the shuttle race is covered 
with swansdown or flannel to form 
a cushion for the bottom shed, al- 
lowing the shuttle to slide over the 
ends without rubbing them. 


15 


If a bad place is made in the cloth 
the weaver should be furnished 
with a celluloid pick having a single 
rather blunt point instead of the 
regular pickout comb which will 
bruise the Rayon. 

The weaver should never break 
off the loose filling yarn at the sel- 
vage caused by shuttle changing as 
the pull in breaking the yarn will 
extend into the cloth stretching the 
yarn and making a shiny pick. 
These loose threads should always 
be cut, preferably with scissors. 

In starting the looms in the 
morning care should be taken to ad- 
just the warp tension as a change 
in the relative humidity during the 
night may have made the warp 
either slack or tight. 

In general, the Rayon manufac- 
turers and mills agree that both the 
warp and filling of Rayon should 
be. woven under as little tension as 
possible and still have the yarn lay 
flat in the cloth. 

When used as a warp stripe the 
gray cloth it appears almost to form 
loops on the surface. If it is put 
tight enough so that it lays flat in 
the gray cloth it will be so tight in 
the finished cloth that it will either 
cause the cloth to crinkle or the 
stripe itself will break or fray. 

The weaver should inspect his 

(Continued on Page 26) 


This is a 3-Roll Friction 
Calender with Plaiting Device— 


One of the many up-to-1925, 
thoroughly efficient machines in 


Our Complete Line of 
CALENDERS and MANGLES 


Friction Calenders 


This includes: 


Schreiner Calenders 


Rolling Calenders 

Water Mangles 

Starch Mangles 
Embossing Machines, etc. 


For Full Information as to Calenders and Calender Rolls, write Dept. S 4 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
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Supreme [allow 


plus 


H. P. C. Binder 


equals 


Warp 


a wonder product 


Its formula and _ the 
process of manufacture 
have been scientifically 
determined by long and 
exacting research on the 
part of Dr. Ralph Hart. 


The superiority of the 
product is established by 
the reputation of the 
many mills that are us- 
ing it to the exclusion of 
all other products; by 
the unstinted praise and 
hearty recommendation 
the product 
given. 


is always 


It is practical. The prin- 
ciple ingredients are di- 
vided into two units and 
therefore can be adjust- 
ed to the individual mill 
conditions, whether they 
be of a physical or man- 
ufacturing nature. 


Try it at our expense 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Cloth Strength. 
Editor: 


I notice that the cloth I weave is 
being tested for breaking strength 
very often. I am anxious to make 
as strong a cloth as, possible ana 
want some information on this sub- 
ject. I would like for someone to 
tell me what general difference it 
will make in the breaking strength 
if the person who tests the cloth 
selects pieces from near the sivedge 
or from the middle of the cloth” 
Does the action of the temple tend 
to reduce the breaking strength of 
the cloth near the selvedge? 

Miss. 


Brushing Cloth. 


Editor: 


I am anxious to know how to 
make a good inspection frame thal 
will brush the cloth on both sides at 
the first run through the frame. I 
have a fairly good inspection frame 
now, but it does not inspect or 
brush both sides. I would like to 
hear from some good men on this. 

Overseer Finishing. 


Are all Traveler Rings Perfectly 
Round? 


Editor: 

While I have had considerable ex- 
perience in spinning, I was surpris- 
ed recently when a machinery ex- 
pert told me that spinning rings are 
not all perfectly round. I would 
like to know whether this is true 
and hope some of your readers will 
give me the information. If the 
rings are not perfectly round, whai 
causes the imperfection? 


R. A. C. 


Answer to Designer. 


Editor: 


In answer to the question by “De- 
signer” in your practical discus- 
sions with regard to the origin of 
the word “Selvage’”’ this word is a 
corruption of the _ original two 
words “self edge.” 

In ancient times the first manner 
of weaving was by driving two pegs 
in the ground a certain distance 
apart acording to the width of the 
fabric to be made, and another two 
pegs the same distance apart for the 
other end of the fabric and as far 
from the first two pegs as the length 
of the warp threads. After stretch- 
ing the warp threads tied to a cord 
or stich at each end of the warp the 
filling yarn was made only of suf- 
ficient length to go across the warp 


one time. Naturally this left a rag- 
ged edge on each side of the cloth. 
This ragged edge was overcome by 
furning and hemming. 

Later the warp was stretched 
vertically on a frame and the fabric 
was made by two weavers with the 
length of the filling thread twice 
ihe width of the warp. One of these 
weavers would insert the filling 
from one side and the weaver on the 
opposite side would pass the filling 
back through the warp. This would 
thus leave the ragged edge only on 
one side and the smooth side where 
(he filling had been passed back was 
then termed “self-edge.” With fur- 
ther improvements of the hand- 
operating looms the filling was 
eventually made continuous and 
with the use of the cop and shuttle 
the weavers were able to obtain a 
“self-edge” on both sides of the 
cloth. In this connection, in the 
first methods of weaving both with 
1egard to the horizontal stretch of 
the warp and later of the vertical 
stretch, there was no loom harness 
used. The warp threads weree sep- 
arated by the fingers or sticks as the 
filling threads were passed in be- 
tween. H. 8. 


Answer to Selvage. 


Editor: 


Answering to Selvage I cite the 
following: 

In the “Dictionary of Dry Goods”, 
by George 8. Cole, published in 1892, 
there is the following definition: 

Selvage. (From self edge, or that 
which makes an edge of itself with- 
out hemming). The edge of a web 
or fabric so woven that it does not 
allow of raveling; also, that part of 
a web at either edge which is not 
finished like the srface of the cloth 
and which is meant to be torn away 
when the material is made up, for 
use in making the seam; sometimes 
spelled selvedge. 

Bum Weaver. 


Answer to Mill Owner. 


Editor: 


In answer to Mill Owner regard- 
ing paying doffers on the piece sys- 
iem, I will-give my experience in 
this matter. First, we paid our dof- 
fers for doffing so many sides. The 
trouble was that if did not make 
any difference to the doffers wheth- 
er the sides were running or stand- 
ing. 

Second ,we paid by the hank. This 
was easily done. The sides had to 
run but it made no _ difference 
whether the ends were up or down, 
so long as the rollers turned out 
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We Manufacture Gears For Al! 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 15 inches or #maller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee! 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers. 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing. 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


What Economy Is 


Applied to the manufac- 
ture of textiles Economy is 
that which produces the 
best results at the least 
cost. 


When you test the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


by this rule, you will be so 
pleased with the results 
that you will continue 
their use because you want 
to, not because we ask you 
to. 


“Wpandotic” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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cash for the doffers. The main 
‘rouble was that the doffers let the 
bobbins fill to full. 


Third, we paid them by the pound 
of perfect bobbins. This we found 
to be the ideal piece work system. 
This prompted the doffers to doff 
rapidly and to piece up all ends. 
They even helped the spinners at 
‘times to catch up when DbDehind. 
They would not allow the spinners 
‘o run their frames slowly by slip- 
ping the belt. It is true that we 
are obliged to have a yarn weigher, 
bul believe it pays. The doffers are 
after the pounds and everything is 
going nicely. You cannot make a 
mistake in adopting this method. It 
also prevents bad sets, as no pay is 
given for them. Bad bobbins are 
also deducted from the weighing. 
This system works to perfection. 


Manufacturer. 


Answer to 4. K. M. 


Editor: 


The question by J. K. M. regard- 
ing elasticity in yarn is very impor- 
‘ant. Not much has ever been writ- 
fen on this subject. And there is 
so much to that it is hardly possible 
‘o do justice to a big subject like 
this in the space so limited as these 
columns are. In the first place, 
‘leasticity in yarns is’ of prime re- 
guisite. Yarns with out elasticity 
are worthless. It is impossible to 
get suecessful results with yarns 
having no elasticity, such yarns 
could not be spooled, warped nor 
woven. It would snap in two with 
the least uneven strain. Elasticity 
In yarn acts in the same way as 
shock absorbers do on an automo- 
bile. 


You cannot put elasticity in your 
varns. The elasticity is already in 
‘he yarns. But you can easily de- 
stroy or injure it. Be very careful 
not to overstrain your yarns al any 
point. Yarns are known to have 
plenty of elasticity so long as it will 
come back or recoil to its original 
length when it has not been abnor- 
mally stretehed, strained or over- 
tensioned. I hope others will give 
their own views on this subject. 

Elasticity. 


Answer to Designer. 


Editor: 


Manager will also be glad to an- 
“wer Designer’s question if allowed 
‘the space in your column of discus- 
sions. The word “Selvedge” is sup- 
posed to have originated form the 
word Self-edge. That is instead of 
‘aking a torn edge of cloth and fast- 
ening or closing it over by turning 
Over the edge and sewing or in 
Other words by hemming, the edge 
of the cloth as woven did not re- 
quire any further attention. It was 
a self-edge, and the word Selvedge 
'S more easily pronounced then the 
word Self-edge. “Selvedge” is also 
the more correct form of spelling 
‘han the word “Selvedge” and which 
iS merely a corruption of the word 
Selvedge. I trust this will fully in- 
form Designer, 


Manager, 
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American Pulley Beam 
Head 


A serious study of an industrial 
problem almost invariably finds the 
solution. This is well exemplified 
in the textile industry where there 
has long been a need of a beam 
head for warpers and slashers Lha! 
would overcome some of the 
troubles and losses of the past. 

These have been largely due to 
the fact that the old types of cast 
iron heads were subject to. break- 
age in handling in the mills and also 
in shipment from mill to dye house, 
or bleachery, or to weaving milis. 

Cast iron heads were also heavy, 
a factor which not only increased 
freight charges but which actual- 
ly increased the liability to break- 
age because of the very cumber- 
someness that went with this 
weight, Wooden heads likewise had 
their drawbacks, which were prin- 
cipally those of warping and break- 
ing. 

The American Pulley Company of 
Philadelphia, well known because 
of their products for the power 
transmission field, recognized the 
need for developing beam heads 
that would overcome these draw- 
backs. They accordingly devoled 
themselves to a serious study of this 
problem, with the result that they 
developed a pressed steei beam 
head possessed of unusual .advan- 


tages for the textile industry and 


entirely eliminating the drawbacks 
that had handicapped mills in the 
past. 


The outstanding advantages im 
this “American” pressed steel warp- 
er and slasher beam head, which 
was put on the market a little more 
than a year ago, are given by the 
makers as follows: 

Experience has proven that beams 
are occasionally dropped. With 
the use of “American” pressed steel 
heads, there is no breakage, and 
warps can be handled and shipped 
without fear of damage. 

This head has been designed with 
a view to overcome the faults ex- 
isting in other heads. It is strengih- 
ened where the greatest strains are 
imposed, and will not warp nor get 
out of shape with reasonable hanal- 
ing in shipping or in general fac- 
tory. 

Being only half the weight of cast 
iron ,these heads are much easier 
to handle and effect a substantial 
saving in transportation charges. 

This head is made of three parts 

—an inner and outer head, and a 
cast center. The inner head presenis 
a smooth, flat face, which insures 
a perfect fabric. The outer head is 
corrugated and is attached to the 
inner head in a manner which pro- 
vides absolute rigidity. The flange, 
in which a smooth friction groove 
is formed, is suppe@ied around its 
entire the outer 
head. 
As might be expected, a company 
so well known for its excellent pro- 
ducts had no difficulty in securing 
trails. These resulted in the immed- 
iale acceptance throughout the in- 
dustry; many mills repeating orders 
immediately after trial. in some 
cases purchasing several heads as 
part of the program of replacing 
old equipment, 


Nickle Plated Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 
do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 
sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 

Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Loom Drop Wires 
H ess—complete Nickel- Plated 
Heddl fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Combine utmost durability with per- 
fect protection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- 
ible spring steel frame with renewable 
hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
slats. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 
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Woven Seersucker Stripe 


NE line of fabrics which has not 

been in very large demand for 
a number of years past, but which 
recently has been selling in large 
quantities, is that line ordinarily 
known as séersuckers. It must not 
be supposed that these cloths do 
not have a more or less regular 
distribution, but as is the case with 
other materials, there are certain 
times when the demand is much 
larger than usual. Most of such 
fabrics are desirable for many uses, 
such as waists, rompers, 
children’s garments and various 
other purposes. Generally they are 
firm fabrics and will return quite 
a large amount of value, inasmuch 
as they are woven with compara- 
tively coarse yarns and are of 
heavy weight. 


dresses, 


One of the great advantages of 
these fabrics is that they do not 
have to be ironed similar to most 
other materials after they have 
been washed. The nature of the 
cloth permits this process to be dis- 
pensed with, and therefore makes 
the material suitable for many uses 
where washing can be accomplish- 
ed, but where there is little oppor- 
tunity for any ironing process. 
There are two distinct classes of 
woven seersucker materials. First, 
that class which is made from 
carded yarns, and, in the majority 
of instances, contains more or less 


By Dixie 


colored yarn, and second, that class 
of fabrics which is woven from 
grey yarns and may be produced 
from either carded or combed stock 
and sold in the white state or may 
be piece dyed. 


Of course, it is possible to pro- 
duce the first class of fabrics men- 
fions from combed stock, but, due 
lo competition in price and various 
Other features, it is seldom done. 
Without question, the second class 
of fabrics returns much more value 
than the first class, but it has often 
happened that the style of this class 
of materials has been somewhat 
lacking, due to the absence of color. 
Today this is not so necessary, inas- 
much as colors fast to bleaching 
can be used, although up to the 
present few of such fabrics have 
been made. The noticeable feature 
of these seersucker fabrics is the 
crinkled appearance of a portion of 
the cloth. This crinkled portion is, 
in all the fabrics we have mention- 
ed, a woven one, will not pull out 
and might be said to be permanent. 
The degree of crinkle will vary in 
different fabrics, depending upon 
the cloth construction and certain 
features in making. The effect is 
produced in the following manner: 
In ordinary fabric weaving the 


Weaver. 


through weights or in some other 
beam upon which the warp yarn is 
placed is held quite tightly, either 
manner. This beam is let off either 
mechanically or through friction, so 
that as the reed the picks 
inte the cloth, enough yarn is pulled 
off to allow for the weaving of the 
fabric. 

This above condition is noted 
upon one of the beams used in 
making a seersucker fabric, and is 
the portion of the warp in which 
there is no crinkle. For the crinkle 
portion, an extra beam is necessary, 
and there is very little weight used 
upon such beam, so that as the 
reed forces the picks into the cloth 
it also pulls down a certain amount 
of yarn, which-extra yarn creates 
the crinkle in the fabric. There 
are other reasons why the crinkle 


forces 


is formed, one is the fact that 
extra yarn 1s used in the strips 
where the crinkle is made. This 


extra yarn causes greater friction 
and makes the effect more promi- 
nent. 

Crinkle effects can be produced 
without the use of extra yarn, but 
they are not likely to be so satis- 
factory as where extra yarn is used. 
Not only does the extra varn cause 
more friction with a greater ‘yarn 


let-off, but it also makes that. por 
tion of the fabric where the crink|! 
is produced more prominent, due | 
its heavier character. 

In our analysis we have give 
two different layouts for the war) 
patterns, the first one being tha 
which relates to the different colo: 
and their arrangement in the clot} 
The second is the method of placin: 
the yarn on the beam. The groun:: 
beam contains both white and co! 
ored yarn, for the take-ups on thes. 
ground yarns are identical. Th 
second beam contains the crink): 
varn, upon which there is a muc| 
greater take-up. With these tw 
layouts there should be no gre;' 
difficulty in determining just tl: 
method which is used in making 
the cloth pattern. 

In addition to the layouts as gi 
en, we are presenting the fabric 
weave as if appears in the cloth 
It will be noted that certain thread: 
weave differently than others. In 
some instances a basket weave |; 
used, in others a plain weave, while 
in still other instances the threads 
weave as plain, with the exception 
that instead of a single thread ther: 
are two alongside which work iden- 
tical. Underneath the design 
have given the reeding plan, whic!) 
indicates the number of threads |: 
be drawn in each dent in the reed 
It will be noted that where the 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN- 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


CORPORATION 
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 eads weave otherwise than the 
nary plain weave they are 
| wn four threads in a dent. The 

,ining of desirable results in 

ny varieties of cloth is partly 
| to the correct placing of the 
' eads in the reed. It often hap- 

; that through a correct method 
n stripes can be woven from 
same beam as ground threads 
| plain character and at other 
es incorrect reeding will cause 
creat deal of trouble in cloth 
king. 

.ometimes, the percentage of pro- 
joction will be unreasonably low, 
because enough attention has 
no been given to this feature of 
cloth planning. In drawing in a 
‘brie of the character analyzed, it 

vossible to use two methods, the 

..( where a single thread is drawn 
) every heddle, even though some 

them work the same as those 
Jongside. The second method is 
where two threads are drawn in 
‘te same heddle- whenever they 
perate in the same manner. This 

‘ter method is the one generally 
employed, although in a_ certain 
few instances it has been found 

re desirable to use the first 
method. One reason why the sec- 
nd method is better is because it 
decreases the number of heddles 
necessary and allows more space 
for the threads or harnesses to 
operate as the cloth is being woven. 
\When this method is taken it is, 
however, possible for single threads 
', weave in the heddles where there 
-iould be two threads being used. 

Without doubt the sale of woven 
crinkle effeets would have been 
much larger than it has been; in 
fact, it is believed that the sale 
\ould have been very much larger 
‘han it ever has in the past, were 
| not for the fact that many some- 
What similar effects have been pro- 
duced during the last two years by 
o'her methods than weaving. Inas- 
much aS many consider this second 
‘ass of fabries on the same basis 

the ones previously mentioned, 

‘nay be well to give a short de- 
~'iption regarding them and their 
‘thods of making. These latter 
‘erials are not produced by the 
\Ving process; that is, the crinkle 
“ct is not produced in such man- 
' '. Most manufacturers and prac- 
‘lly all converters and finishers 

familiar with the fact that the 

‘cerization process will cause 
'e a large cloth shrinkage if it is 
ed and the fabric not held out 
<hthy; 

i‘. is upon this contraction that 

' printed crinkle effects are ob- 
ned. Upon certain portions of the 
Drie, by methods somewhat simi- 

‘o the ordinary ones used in 

‘king printed patterns, is placed 

Solution of caustic soda. This 
‘ulion causes the fabric to shrink 
dically where it is applied, and 
len this shrinkage occurs it 
‘Uses the remainder of the fabric 
Crinkle up and makes the effects 
‘hich are not used so extensively. 
‘0 this style of fabric various 
‘"inted patterns can be placed in 
lifferent colors, and the large sale 
‘'S been possible because the fab- 
‘CS are desirable, not because of a 
paratively low price. 

inishers who handle fabrics of 
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this character demand a 25 per cent 
working loss, which is about the 
extreme amount of shrinkage thal 
mercerization is likely to cause, but 
it has been found that on most 
lines of these cloths the loss to a 
converter because of shrinkage will 
be about 18 per cent, though in some 
few instances it has run as high as 
20 per cent. This loss in shrinkage 
is a serious matter to the converter 
and must be accurately known if a 
correct cloth price be obtained. 
When a fabric loses in length any- 
where from a fifth to a sixth if 
naturally makes the value of the 
material just the amount greater 
than it previously was, for it in- 
creases the number of picks per 
inch the relative amount named. 
The fabric analyzed, and which, 
as stated previously, is a woven 
effect, is produced in large quanti- 
ties regularly. The retail price is 


30 cents per yard, thus allowing the 


regular distribution prices to be 
noted. It is seldom that retailers 
can purchase such a fabric at less 
than 29% cents per yard, and it is 
almost impossible for jobbers to 
force retailers to pay over 21 cents 
cents per yard for this sort of fab- 
ric. The commission house price 
on the eloth is about 18% cents per 
yard. Retail prices show a much 
smaller advance over the cost of 
production on fabrics of this char- 
acter than they do no most other 
lines of fancy fabrics. This is be- 
cause the materials are produced 
in large quantities sold rather than 
high profit through the sale of small 
amounts. 

One of the great advantages in a 
mill producing a fabric of the char- 
acter described is that a great va- 
riety of results can be obtained, 
even though the cloth construction 
does not vary widely. In all these 
cloths the construction is identical, 
so far as the count in the ground 
cloth is concerned, although there 
is a small variation in warp count, 
due to the different spacings and 
arrangements of crinkle stripes and 
not through the variation in yarn 
size which is necessary in other 
styles of fancy fabrics made from 
grey yarns. 

One of the features which has 
been of decided advantage in the 
production of printed crinkle effects 
is that there has been a great va- 
riety of results possible, due to 
printed patterns and different ar- 
rangements of stripes. While dif- 
ferent effects are possible in greater 
or less amount on many styles of 
plain fabrics it is not often that the 
variety possible is as great as is 
noted on the printed crinkle mate- 
rials. Sellers all desire to purchase 
amounts of a ground fabric, for in 
this manner they can obtain very 
low prices, but unless the ground 
cloth can be finished in many at- 
tractive ways which are in demand 
at the time, it is not always a good 
policy to make large purchases. 

In the majority of instances the 
yarns used in the making of woven 
crinkle effects where colors are 
used, are in the vicinity of 20-1 
warp and 40-1 to 45-1 filling. Of 
course, there are some finer lines 
than that mentioned produced, but 
their sale is comparatively small 
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Specialized 
Textile Chemicals 


For the finishing of 


ENGLISH BROADCLOTH 


try this method 


First, insure perfect cleansing of the material 


by adding a small quantity of 


BLEACHING OIL 


as a detergent to the Caustic kier boil; then 


MONOPOLE SOAP 


to the dyebath, particularly if using vat col- 
It penetrates better than a Soluble Oil, 
retards the dyestuff, promotes level dying, 
swells the fibre and rinses out freely. Finally, 
finish with 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


and run through the chasing calender or lus- 


tering machine. 


This method, followed by the most reputable 
finishers of English broadcloth, assures the 


best results. 


More details and samples will 


be gladly sent on request. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


Western Representatives: 


ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street Chicago, iil. 
590 Howard Street - - San Francisco, Calif. 
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Meeting of the Weavers’ 
Division 
(Continued from Page 7 ) 
will run to one side and will not 
have a very long life. Belts too 
tight will break the crank shaft. 

W. H. Gibson asked what were 
good fasteners for loom belts. 

Franks said that on two-ineh 
loom belts he preferred a good belt 
buckle. 

Hamby asked if the dressing 
should be put on the looms while 
in motion. 

Franks said that if carefully ap- 
plied, the dressing could be put on 
while the looms were in motion 
without getting anything on the 
cloth. 

J. G. McNeil asked if he had trou- 
ble with the loom belts jerking. 

Franks said there would be no 
such trouble if the belt dressing 
was applied to the back of the belt 
and if there was the jerking trouble 
from any dressing, it was probably 
due to there being rosin in. the 
dressing. 

In response to an inquiry, only 
four stated they were dressing 
their loom belts while the looms 
were in operation. 

As an illustration of his method 
of treating belts, Franks stated he 
only bought six crank shafts during 
the past year for the Drayton Mills, 
which have 842 looms. He said a 
good waterproof belt could be made 
to run eight or ten years, if given 
the proper care. | 

W. B. Williams said that he 
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cleaned his belts with old brooms. 
R. B. Burham said the average 
life of his loom belts was about 
seven years. 
There seemed to be considerable 
difference of opinion relative to the 
advantage of single or double belts. 


A. L. Campbell said he found his 
double belts split very badly. 

R. B. Burham also made some 
fest, but was not ready to give a 
decision. He stated, however, that 
at the present time it appeared that 
the single belts gave equally good 
results as the double belts. 

Weavers’ Lunch. 

The weavers’ lunch was held at 
12:45 p. m. in the Assembly Room 
of the Equinox Mill Community 
Building, with Robert Ligon, man- 
ager of the Equinox Mills, as toast- 
master. As there were one hundred 
and ninety-eight men at the lunch- 
eon, it taxed the full capacity of 
the Assembly Room and an addi- 
tional room had to be used. The 
lunch was prepared and served by 
the women of one of the churches 
in the Equinox Mill village and was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

During the lunch, Mr. Ligon 
called on Marshall Dilling, president 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
for a few remarks. R. W. Phillip, 
associate editor of Cotton, told about 
the coming meeting of the Texas 
Textile Association, and Frank J. 
Clark, superintendent of the Ander- 
son Cotton Mills, made a short talk. 
Frank Watkins, a prominent attor- 
ney of Anderson, made the feature 
address of the lunch. 


Chairman L. L. Brown called the 
afternoon session to order about 
2:30. 

Marshall Dilling made an an- 
nouncement about the meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association at 
Asheville on June 19th and 20th. 

H. Seydel read a carefully pre- 
paired paper, which is published 
elsewhere in full in this issue. Mr. 
Seydel showed a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject, and also exhib- 
ited samples of starch under dif- 
ferent conditions which demon- 
strated the points he made. 

Following the address of Mr. Sey- 
del, there were a number of ques- 
tions, and the question of spraying 
oil in the hopper was discussed. 

Although this was not a subject 
for weavers, it had recently been of 
such interest that it was decided to 
give some amount of time to its 
discussion. 

R. W. Phillip, of Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ported upon the results being ob- 
tained in the Georgia mills, and a 
number of those present stated that 
they. were now trying the oil in 
their mills. 

The chairman called attention to 
the Arnold Slasher Tension Device, 
through which the proper tension 
on beams could be obtained. This 
device was invented by W. W. Ar- 
nold, Jr.. of Manchester, Ga. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., stated that he 
had just installed one of these de- 
vices and, while he had not had 
time to entirely demonstrate same, 
it looked all right to him. He said 
the varn came from each beam to a 
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special roll on which there was the 
tension device, and that the yarn 
did not pass from one beam to the 
other. 


Chairman Brown also called at- 
tention to an invention of W. J. 
Britton, of the Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. This device is in- 
serted where the warp splits on the 
front of the slasher and from the 
pull of the yarn indicates the man- 
ner in which the size is being put 
on. 

Mr. Chiplie said the device work- 
ed where the lease rods were in- 
serted, and in case there was less 
than the proper amount of size the 
warp would split easily and, there- 
fore, the registering pointer would 
drop back from its normal position. 
He said that by having this device 
on two or more slashers, it would 
quickly show that one slasher was 
not doing as good work as the 
other. 


Chairman Brown asked the fol- 
lowing question: “What per cen! 
of moisture should be left in the 
yarn as it passes into the slasher?’ 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., said that on 
30s yarn it was mildew if more 
than 8 per cent moisture was left 
in and he thought the same rule 
would apply to other yarns. 

H. Seydel said that the mildew 
depended upon the character of the 
size, as some sizing Compounds yarn 
could be left damp for an indefinite 
period without mildewing. 

At 4 o'clock the meeting adjourn- 
ed in order that some of those pres- 
ent might eatch the 4:25 train. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builder and Pick 


Rolls. 


Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 


With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 
our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 
otion. 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
either Lever Weighted or Self 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllustrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Our machines are of 


auges, with 
eighted Top 
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Dye Production Lower in 1924 


PRELIMINARY figures compiled 
by the United States Traffic 
mmission indicate a domestic 
‘oduetion for 1924 of about 67,- 
(),000 pounds of coal-tar dyes, with 
value of about $36,000,000. This 
iantity represents a 28 per cent 
cline from that of 1923, which was 
e largest in the history of the in- 
istry. The sales of dyes in 1924 
ere about 63,200,000 pounds with a 
alue of $33,800,000. This is a 27 per 
ont decrease in quantity and a 28 
eent decrease in value from 
ales during 1923. 

The principal reason for the de- 

ine in quantity of the dye output 
1924 was the decreased activity 

’ the textile industry. Among 
‘her factors contributing to a re- 
iced production were (1) stocks 
arried over from 1923, amounting 

over 17,000,000 pounds; (2) in- 
reased imports following the 15 per 
ent reduce tion in the tariff, effective 
september 22, 1924, and (3) a reduc- 

on mM amounting to 2,211, 
ounds. 

The following table shows a com- 
varison of domestic production and 
sales for 1914 and 1920 to 1924, in- 
‘lusive: 


Production Sales 
Year 
Pounds Pounds Value 
(424. 67,000,000 63,200,000 $33,800,000 
(023. 983.667.6524 86,567,446 47,223,161 
(922. 6§4.632.187 69.107,105 41,463,790 


‘921. 39,008,690 47,513,762 39,283,965 
1920. 
1914, 
Decline in Dye Prices 
The weighted average price of all 
iamestie dyes sold in 1924 was 2 per 
cent less than the average of 1923. 
‘he following tabulation shows the 
‘rend of the average price of domes- 
‘ic coal-tar colors in recent year: 
Average sales 
price of 


Year domestic 
dyes 
$0.535 
545 
60 
83 
1.26 


‘Unit value of production. 

The average sale price of indigo 
| 1924 was less than 22c per pound 
ompared with 23 cents in 1923. The 
urrent price of indigo is 14 cents 
‘r pound which is below that of 
/13 when our entire supply was 
uported from Germany and Switz- 
‘land, 

Effect of Traiff Reduction. 


In accordance with the provisions 
‘! paragraph 27 and 28 of the Tariff 
\ct of 1922, the ad valorem duty on 
‘yes and other finished coal-tar 
/roducts was reduced on September 
~~, 1924 from 60 to 45 per cent and 
‘le duty on intermediates, from 55 
40 per cent. The specific duty of 
‘ cents. per pound on both groups 
'! products remained unchanged. In 
‘he Commission’s re port of 1923 it 
was pointed out that this tariff re- 
‘uction would more directly affect 
‘he imports of higher priced dyes. 

The average monthly imports of 
dyes for the period, October, 1924, 


to March, 1925, inclusive, was 452,- 
636 pounds, a 153 per cent increase 
over the monthly average of the 
first nine months of 1924, preceding 
the reduction in duties on dyes. 
The improvement in the _ textile 
trade in the last three months of 
1924 was a factor in the increased 
imports after September. The in- 
crease in the average monthly im- 
port since the tariff reduction indi- 
cates increased competition from 
foreign dyes. These dyes are al- 
most entirely of German and Swiss 
origin and consist largely of the 
higher cost types of dyes used for 
special purposes. 

The imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1924 were 45 per cent of the total 
production by quantity, and 8 per 
cent by value. They were by quan- 
lity 5.5 per cent of the apparent 
consumption, assuming this to be 
equivalent to production plus im- 
ports minus exports. The dyes pro- 
duced in the United States, based 
on preliminary figures, accordingly, 
supplied about 94.5 per cent of the 
apparent consumption of coal-tar 
dyes, and in addition, there was an 
exportable surplus of certain dyes. 


Exports of Coal-Tar Dyes. 

The total exports of coal-tar dyes 
in 1924 totaled 15,719, 091 pounds, a 
decrease of 2,211,445 pounds from 
that of the previous year. The 
value of the exports in 1924 was 
$5,635,064, an increase of $69,693 
over that of 1923. These figures 
represent a decline of 12 per cent 
by quantity and an increase of 1 
per cent in value... The decline in 
quantity in face of a slight increase 
in value is probably due to an in- 
crease in the quantity of indigo 
powder (100 per cent) exported in 
palece of indigo paste (20 per cent). 
In this case the exports for 1924 
show little change from those of 
1923. 

Our export trade in dyes of do- 
mestic manufacture consists very 
largely of indigo and sulphur black 
which have been shipped mostly to 
the markets of the far East. The 
domestic producers have maintain- 
ed an export trade on these two 
dyes for several years. Keen compe- 
tition has been encountered in for- 
eign markets from German and 
Swiss manufacturers, particularly 
from the former since the effect of 
the occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 
has disappeared. 


Large Consumer of Vat Dyes. 


The vat dyes, used mostly on cot- 
lon, are of exceptional interest on 
account of their high fastness and 
resistance to modern laundry treat- 
ment. The production of this class 
of dyes is probably the most im- 
portant single advance in the field 
of synthetic dyes since the dicovery 
of the first dye nearly seventy years 
ago. As a result of their use, the ul- 
timate consumer is now able to buy 
dyed fabrics under guarantee as to 
the fastness. 

Before the war, no vat dyes were 
produced in the United States. After 
the production of indigo was devel- 
oped in this country, the production 
of vat dyes was started and has 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
und light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under. the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfect yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation”? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand pounds 
is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfections is a 
severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in produc tion by equipping your 
winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this cleaner, any 

rade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better knitting yarn. 
‘ou cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used the Eclipse Yarn 
Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“spinner’”—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask us to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to Ea you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Stocks of Goods Getting 
Low 


NE year ago there were very 

large stocks of goods and yarns 
and all goods and yarns sold were 
in competition with such stocks. 

Six months ago the stocks had 
been slightly reduced but were still 
large enough to prevent price ad- 
vances. 

Today the stocks of goods and 
yarns held by the mills will average 
below normal and that fact makes 
the situation far stronger than is 
generally realized. 

While some single mill groups in 
Gaston county had on hand six 
months ago more than a million 
pounds of combed yarns, it is said 
that the total stocks in that fine 
yarn county are less than a week's 
output. 

One yarn mill that had 500,000 
pounds of stock 20-2 and 24-2 yarns 
on April 1, 1924, had no stock yarn 
on April 1, 1925, and was sold ahead 
to June 10th. 

One weaving mill that had 2,000,- 
000 yards of goods October 1, 1924, 
has sold them all and is now sold 
ahead into June. 


One mill on napped goods that 
had 1,750,000 yards August 1, 1924, 
now has no stock, not covered by 
orders. 

We spent one afternoon last week 
visiting the commission houses in 
New York and all of them reported, 
with a few exceptions, the stock 
goods held by their mills had been 
sold. 


We attended the meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers at Washington and of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers at 
New Orleans, and at both places 
made it our business to make in- 
quiries of almost every mill man 
we met relative to the stocks of 
goods held by mills. 

The answers, with few exceptions, 
were that they had no stock goods 


and knew of. very few mills that had 
any. 

There does appear to be some 
stocks of pajama checks, gauze and 
ginghams, but the last named have 
been greatly reduced by recent 
sales. 

In spite of the present pessimism, 
it appears to be the fact that during 
the past six months the output of 
our cotton mills has been consumed 
and buying has exceeded output to 
the extent necessary to absorb the 
stocks of goods and yarns held six 
months ago. 

Should buying continue upon the 
same scale during the next six 
months with no stocks to absorb, 
we should be able to convert such 
situation into a seller's market and 
advance prices to a profitable basis. 

We, of course, do not know the 
future trend of cotton prices, but it 
is entirely possible for us to raise 
less than 12,000,000 bales this year. 

Should any such inadequate yield 
be indicated the buyers of goods and 
yarns will immediately abandon 
their hand-to-mouth policy and 
with no stocks on hand they will be 
forced to pay reasonable and profit- 
able prices. 

The greatest enemy of the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the South 
today is the cotton manufacturer 
who, whenever the possibility of 
thirty-cent cotton is mentioned, 
puts on a sad expression and says 
he is afraid that such a price will 
reduce the consumption of cotton 
and hurt business. 


It is a sentiment that has been 
carefully created by the buyers of 
goods and which foolish cotton 
manufacturers spread to the detri- 
ment of their business. 

When cotton was above thirty 
cents the statement was made that 
if cotton went back below 25 cents 
and remained steady, there would 
be profitable business and every- 
body would be happy. 

Cotton went below 25 cents and 
we have had the steadiest cotton 
market that has prevailed in many 
years, but the cotton mills have not 


profited and the only persons who 
have been happy have been the 
buyers of cotton goods and yarns. 


It is certain that 30-cent cotton 
can not hurt any more than has 23- 
cent cotton, and we do not know of 
another industry in which the man- 
ufacturers will, so willingly, put on 
sad faces and, parrot like, repeat 
the propaganda of their natural 
enemies, the buyers. 


The difference between 23-cent 
and 30-cent. cotton amounts to less 
than 3 eents on a shirt, and the 
truth is that the public is paying 
just as high prices for cotton goods 
today as when cotton was 30 cents. 


There is, of course, a point at 
which consumption will be reduced, 
but in spite of the parrot like dis- 
tributors of buyers’ propaganda, we 
believe that an advance in cotton 
price to 30 cents would not mate- 
rially reduce consumption of cotton 
goods. 


Aside from our interest in seeing 
the Southern farmers get a fair 
price for their product, it makes no 
difference to us whether cotton sells 
at 23 cents or 30 cents, but we have 
tried the 23-cent level and found no 
profit, and believe that it will re- 
quire an advance to cause the buy- 
ers of goods to depart from their 
present hand-to-mouth policy. 


When cotton advanced from 22 
cents to 30 cents in the fall of 1923, 
business improved and the profits 
became greater. 


When cotton went beyond that 
point to 37 cents and was met with 
the prospect of a much increased 
cotton acreage, followed by such 
remarkable cotten growing condi- 
tions that fall, cotton sold six cents 
below spring and summer cotton, 
business in cotton goods decreased 
and prices collapsed. 

The buyers of cotton goods have 
falsely set forth the propaganda 
that the advance to 30 cents caused 
bad business in 1923 and have made 
the mill men believe such to be the 
case, but the apparent anxiety of 
the buyers over the effect of 30-cent 
cotton is based upon his very nat- 
ural desire to secure his goods and 
yarns at the lowest possible price. 

In our opinion we are facing an 
exceedingly serious cotton situation. 


Texas has not only passed from 
October to April with only 5.61 


inches of rain, including no soaking 
rain, but has now gone almost 
through April with no relief. 

In 1918, the only year Texas has 
ever raised a good crop without 
winter rains, there was 3.99 inches 
in April and uniform rains every 
month thereafter. 

We may be able to raise an ade- 
quate crop this year, but in our 
opinion the chances are against 
same. 


The stocks of goods and yarns 
which have been a weight upon the 
market since 1920 have now, for the 
first time, been either’ entirely 
wiped out or greatly reduced and 
demand must be met solely by pro- 
duction. 

We are optimistic when practi- 
cally every cotton manufacturer is 
pessimistic. 


Thursday, March 23, 1925. 


The Weavers’ Meeting 


HEN the question of holding a 

Division Meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association in Anderson, 
S. C.. was first discussed, it was 
argued that it would not be possible 
to obtain a large attendance, but 
when the Weavers’ Division met 
there two years ago there was an 
attendance of 204, and when the 
weavers again met in Anderson on 
April 15th the attendance exceeded 


220. 


Not only was the attendance large 
but the Anderson mill men were 
very active, making the meeting a 
success in every way. 

The meeting on April 15th was 
placed at Anderson without any 
invitation from the Anderson mil! 
men because it was known that they 
would welcome the meeting and do 
their best to make it a success. 

They certainly measured up to al! 
expectations and a splendid meeting 
was held. 


On The Right Track 


E notice the following in a re- 
cent issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce: 


“Several manufacturers of 
cotton goods were in the market 
last week. In conversation many 
of them stated that just as soon 
as they ceased to receive orders 
that will take care of their pro- 
duction they will begin shutting 
down machinery. If this idea is 
followed out it may be a long 
time before the effect of this 
quiet curtailment is appreciated 
in the trade.” 


We wish to say that they are on 
the right track and if the policy ot 
not making goods except upon or- 
ders is followed the day will soon 
come when there will be a sellers 
instead of a buyers’ market. 

The greatest losses made by 
Southern mills have been upon 
goods made without orders and 
later sacrificed. 


Women’s Short Skirts Cause 
Unemployment. 


Bradford, England.— Short skirt- 
are causing unemployment. 

England’s textile industry has 
been hit by the short skirt, which 
means less fabric for a dress than 
under the old style. 


“Looking at the short, tight and 
almost sleeveless garments one sees 
worn by women now, one sees an- 
other grievance for the weaver, 
said John Emsley, president of the 
Textile Institute. 


Give Your Old Address. 


In requesting a change of adderss, 
subscribers should furnish their old 
address as well as the new one. Our 
Circulation Department has recent- 
ly received a number of requests 
for address changes which did not 
give the former address, making i! 


impossible to give prompt service 
in this matter. 
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Personal News 


James Rogers has been promoted 
» overseer of weaving at the Cones- 
ee Mills, Conestee, 8. C. 


G. V. Hanna, of Union, 8. C., has 
ecome overseer of weaving at the 
\atts Mills, Laurens, 8. C. 


J. G. Clark has resigned as over- 
eer weaving at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8. C. 


Robert Campbell has been ap- 
painted overseer spinning at the 
new American Thread Company, 
Dalton, Ga. 


B. L. Andrews has become over- 
seer carding at the Wymojo Mills, 
Hill, 8S. C. 


Earl Tiller is now night overseer 
spinning at the Wymojo Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. 


R. J. Smith has resigned as over- 
eer weaving at the Baldwin Mills, 
Chester, 8S. C. 


Joe Newton has resigned as night 
overseer spinning at the Opp Cotton 
Mills, Opp, Ala. 


J. B. Parker has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


Fred L. Mason has become night 
overseer spinning at the Monaghan 
Mills, Greeriville, S. C. 


J. C. Orr is now night overseer 
spinning at the Opp Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala. 


E. D. Hargett has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Wymojo 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


George H. Howell has resigned as 
-uperintendent of the spinning mill 
jepartment of the Richmond Hos- 
ery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


J. A. Mooty has been promoted 
‘rom overseer weaving to assistant 
superintendent of the Aragon Mills, 
\ragon, Ga. 


J. L. Allen has been promoted 
‘rom second hand to overseer spin- 
ing at the Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
‘rainesville, Ga. 


C. D. Thomson has been promoted 
‘O second hand in the Thrift plant 


o the Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. 


J. M. Parker has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Indus- 
‘rial Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., to be- 
“Ome night overseer carding at the 
Lockmore Mills, York, 8. C. 


_J. L. Allen has been promoted 
‘rom second hand to overseer of 
‘pinning at the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills, Gainesville, Ga. succeeding 
‘he late George H. Graham. 


P. L. Solsbee has resigned as over- 
“cer Carding at the H. C. Townsend 
“Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C., and 
‘CCepted a position at the Pendleton 
‘anufacturing Company, Autun, 


L. W. Radford has been promoted 
from night overseer to day overseer 
of carding at the Hartsell Mills, 
Concord, N. C. 


Sam Ingle has been promoted 
from card grinder to night overseer 
of earding at, the Wymojo Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


F. H. Hancock, of the Baldwin 
Mills, Chester, 8S. C., is now grinding 
ecards at the Wymojo mills, Rock 
Hill, 8S. C. 


J. J. Barrett, of Charlotte, has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Baldwin Mills, Ches- 
ter, 8. 


Lawrence Hayes, of York, 8. C., 
has become overseer spooling, warp- 
ing and winding at the Mason Cot- 
ton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Claud Hopkins has been promoted 
from section to second hand in spin- 
ning room at the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


B. J. Boddell has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Lullwater Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, 

Julian Robertson has resigned his 
position with J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., to become plant 
engineer for the North Carolina 
Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C. 

L. N. Harris has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Echota Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga., to accept a similar 
position at the Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills No. 2, Atlanta. 


D. C. Jolley has resigned as over- 
seer of .carding, Addison Mills, 
Edgefield, 8. C., to become overseer 
of carding at Wallace Manufactur- 
ing Company, Jonesville, S. C. 


L. B. Garvin has resigned as sec- 
ond hand .Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, 8. C., to become over- 
seer of carding, Addison Mill, Edge- 
field, S. C. 


C. F. Parker has resigned as over- 
seer of carding, Wallace Manufac- 
turing Company, Jonesville, 8S. C., to 
become overseer of carding, Pacolet 
Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 


W. H. Bigham has resigned as 
night overseer spinning the 
Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C., and 
is now Overhauling at the Hopedale 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


B. W. Bingham has resigned as 
superintendent of the Prendergast 
Cotton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn., 
and will be manager of a new mill 
to be built at Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


L. O. Bunton has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., to become superin- 
lendent of the Ruby Mill, of the 
same place. 


George CC. Imes has resigned as 
superintendent of the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mill Number 1, Griffin, Ga., to 
accept a similar position with the 
new Highland Mills, of the same 
place. 


To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 

and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 

for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 


Mention No. 8: 


“BRETON” 


MINEROL 


For 
Cotton 


Yarns 


stays on the yarn’’ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


WORKS: BAYWAY., ELIZABETH.N. J. 


ee | Can you solve this puzzle? 
482 fh 
Ht 
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MILL NEWS ITE 


Columbus, Ga.-The Eagle and 
Phenix Mills are curtailing to four 
days a week. 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Vance UCol- 
ton Mills, producing pajama checks, 
have discontinued night work. 

High Shoals, N. C.—-The Manville 
Jenckes Company has placed con- 
tract for additional Humidifiers 
with the American Moistening CGom- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Ardmore, Olka.—It is reported 
that George Beveridge, of the Ban- 
ning Cotton Mills, Banning Ga. will 
erect a mill here. 

Rhodhiss, N. C.-The Rhodhiss 
Mills Company, has let contract to 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for the installation of 
addilional humidifying equipment. 


Belmont, N. C.—The regular divi- 
dends of five per cent quarterly 
have been paid by the National aud 
Chronicle Mills. 

New Orleans, La.—It is reported 
that the Couch interests are plan- 
ning to build a large cotion mill in 
northern Louisiana. No definile in- 
formation is available yet. 
..Gibsonville, Ga.—The Minneola 
Manufacturing Company, have plac- 
ed contract for Standard Air Clean- 
ing Equipment with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


High Shoals, N. C.-— Manville 
Jenckes Company, have placed con- 
tract for additional Automatic: Con- 
trol system with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 

Concord, N. C._-The Brown Manu- 
facturing Company has placed con- 


tract for humidifier equipment 
with the American Moistening 


Company, Boston Mass. 

Rome, Ga.—Citizens of Rome have 
subscribed to $120,000 of the preter- 
red stock of the Southern Brighton 
Mills to be built here by the Brigh- 
ton ‘Mills, Passaic, N. J.. as reported. 
Construction of the plant is to be 
completed by the first of next year. 

Whitmire, 8S. C. 
Baldwin Mills, Glenn-Lowry plani, 
have begun construction of the 
fifty new homes for the mill village. 
Contract was lel some weeks ago 
to J. Archie Wliis & Co., of Green- 
ville. J. E. Sirrine & Co., are the 
engineers, 


The Aragon- 


Rossville, Va.—The National Yarn 
Processing Company, recently 
organized here by T. H. McKinney 
and associates, has let contraet to 
Mark K. Wilson, of Chattanooga, for 
the erection of the mill building. 
The plant purchased already has a 
two story building. The main mill 
cost $100,000. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gastonia 
Weaving Company, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by 
Jones Fuller, Elizabeth Compton 
and F,. L, Fuller, all of Durham. 
Plans of the new company have not 
vet been announced. 


High Point N. C.—There is a pos- 
simility that a third silk mill will be 
built “here. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is negotiating with an easl- 
ern firm relative to locating a plant 
here. 

The Stebli Silk Mills has been in 
operation here for many years and 
a new mill is now under construc- 
tion by the Hillerest Silk Mills. 


Dalton, Ga.—The Boylston-Crown 
Mills have let contract to the Gal- 
livan Construction Company, Green- 
ville, S. C.. for construction of their 
new addition. Contract for the 
erection of 27 new homes in the mill 
village has been let to the LaGrange 
Lumber and Supply Company., La- 
Grange, Ga. 

The mill building will be 245x200 
feet, two brick and 
eonstruction. It wil be the first of 
ihe extension planned for the yarn 
mill bought by the company from 
the Elk Mills. Roberts & Co. of 
Atlanta, are the engineers. 


stories, stee] 


it 


MS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C.—The New Ens- 
land Waste Company, has purchas- 
ed a site of 30 acres here and will 
erect a large storage warehouse, I 
is also stated that the company will 
establish a waste reworking plant. 
The company has maintained South- 
oecies here for some time. Adolh 
Leeve, of Boston, is president of the 
company. 


Newberry, S. C.—Stockholders of 

the Oakland Mills, in a_ special 
meeting held in Greenville Tuesday, 
conformed the contract with the 
Kendall mills of Boston whereby the 
eastern firm agrees to purcase the 
entire production of the Oakland 
was learned Wednesday. 
The agreement involves a consider- 
able amount of money. 
In connection with the meeting 
here, H. P. Kendall, president of the 
Kendall Mills, purchased a large 
block of the common stoek of the 
Oakland Mills and will be one of the 
vice-presidents of the Newberry 
plant. 

There will be no changesin the 
local management of the Oakland 
mills as a result of the meeting, it 
was said. Col. W. H. Hunt will re- 
main president and James N. Mc- 
Caughrin vice-president and secre- 
lary. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Duck Lug Straps | Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1869 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Town Pianning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Msetates and Home Grounds 


Members American Seclety Landseape Arehiteete 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General | Pranti . 
era) Designg, Planting, Grading 
of Landseape and 
on 


gin Constructi 
Sewer and Water Development 


Lanett, Ala.—The West Poin! 
Manufacturing Company, has ie! 
contract to T. C. Thompson and 
Bros., Charlotte, for building a four 
story cloth room to cost $150,000. 
Roberts & Co., Atlanta, are the engi- 
neers, 

Greenville 
sion to enlarge the plant of the 
Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany, as reported last week, has 
been made and work on the addi- 
tion has already been begun. The 
addition will be 2 stories and base- 
ment and will cost $40,000. It wil! 
virtually double the capacity of the 
winding department, 


Definite deci- 


Tellico Plains, Tenn.—A new cv'!- 
ton mill to be known as the Tellico 
Cotton Mills Company, will be erect- 
ed here, construction on the plant to 
start May 1. Purther details of the 
plant will be announced within a 
short time. The mill will managed 
by B. W. Bingham, who for some 
lime has been superintendent of the 


Prendergast Cotton Mills, Prender- 
gast, ‘Tenn. 

Lancaster, S. C.—The Lancaster 
Cotton Mills will spend approxi- 
mately $200,000 for improvements, 


including the installation of a tur- 
bine unit and improvements to the 
steam plant, 

Contracts for the turbine has been 
let to the Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company, Lock-— 


wood, Greene & Co. are the engi- 
neers. 


Cherryville, N. C.—On account o! 
financial difficulties, the Vivan 
Spinning Company, has signed an 
agreement with a creditors commit- 
tee to turn over the plant to the 
committee to be operated for the 
benefit of the creditors, the com- 
mittee to receive no compensation 
for a period of two years. C, A. 
Rudisill, manager of the Carlton 
Yarn Mills, will have charge of the 
mill. 

D. W, Aderholt, chairman of the 
committee has written all creditors 
pointing out that the mill is in vers 
bad condition and that some settie- 
ment must be arranged. The letie 
Slates that the financial statemet' 
of the mill on March 23 shows debts 
of over $350,000, with practically no 
assets oulside of the mill property, 
which if placed on the market to- 
day would “probably not bring over 
$70,000 to $90,000.” Should the mil! 
be placed in bankruptcy, the letter 
states, creditors would not realize 
more than 15 to 20 per cent of the 
amount of their claims. The larger 
creditors have practically agreed to 
acept one fourth of their claims in 
first mortgage bonds on the plant, 
of an issue of $100,000, the remaind- 
er in two year notes given by the 
mill. Smaller creditors are 
asked by the committee to accept 4 
sash compromise. 


Thursday, March 23, 1925. 


Durham Hosiery Mills Net. 


Net profits of $137,054 for 1924 was 
ported by the Durham Hosiery 
and affiliated companies, 
‘ainst $329,602 the year before. 
iis was equivalent to $4.05 a share 
-irned on the outstanding $2,910,- 
Of preferred stonck, against 
OO a Share on the combined 8i.- 
shares of Class A and Class B 
mmon stocks after the preferred 
vidends in 1923. The net profit 
,as computed after interest, depre- 
ation and inventory adjustments. 
Principal items in the companys 
port, with comparison with the 
(023 figures, follow: Gross sales, $5,- 


1,694 against $6,079,657 im 1923; 
palanee after expenses, $303,909 


avainst $634,785: total income, $333,- 
923’ against $670,554; net profit of 
£137,054 against $329,602 and after 
preferred dividends, a deficit of 
“34,897 against a surplus the year 
before of $95,762. 


Textile Colorists Discuss Dyeing 
Problem. 

Atlanta, Ga.—An enthusiastic 
meeting of the southern section of 
‘the American Society of. Textile 
Colorists and Chemists was held ai 
‘he Piedmont Hotel here Saturday 
-vening. Rayon, with especial ref- 
erence to the dyeing of the fiber, 
was the ehief object of discussion. 

A representative atlendance of 
-ome 50 dyestuff and chemical rep- 
resentatives and of cotton and ho- 
-iery mill men from Georgia, Ala- 
vama and Tennessee was present, F. 
H. Chase, superintendent of dyeing 
al the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. presided as 
chairman of the section. Harry W. 
Ormand, of Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. & seeretary, and P. E. O- 
Neill, of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Lompany, Chattanooga, treasurer of 
‘he section, were other officers pres- 
ent. 

H. W. Rose, of Charlotte, N. C. 
~outhern manager of the Viscouse 
“ompany, spoke on rayon, describ- 
ig the Viseose process of manu- 
acture, He said that rayon was 
‘ere to stay, outlining the many 
‘ses to which it was being applied. 
F. James, of the Philadelphia 
'extile Dyeing Company, Philadel- 
hia, read a comprehensive paper 
n “Dyeing of Artificial Silk.” Fol- 
Ving these addresses, a general! 
‘iscussion was held that proved of 
uuch interest. 

M. L. Brittain, president of the 
eorgia School of Technology, At- 
anta, welcomed the delegates to the 
‘ity and spoke of the plans of his 
nstitution for enlarging the scope 
‘tf the textile department. 

Chis was the third meeting of the 
section, the organization having 
veen effected during the textile ex- 
/OSitiOn in Greenville, October, 1923, 
‘nd the second meeting held in 
“harlotte several months ago. 

Enthusiasm as to the future and 
/OSSibilities of the section was evi- 
dent, and plans were laid for fur- 
‘her increasing the membership and 
“nlarging the field of activity and 
Services, 

The time and place of the next 


‘eeling was left to the governing 
board. 
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Cotton Manufacturers to Meet at 
Asheville. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Asheville, N. 
(.., has been chosen as the conven- 
lion city for the annual meeting of 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, to be held early 
in July. Selection was made al a 
meeting of the execulive commitec 
of the association in this city. The 
exact date for the cunvention has 
not been set, bul it was agreed thai 
the manufacturers probably will as- 
semble July 4. 

J. Choiee Evins, president of the 
Clifton Manufacturing company, 
and head of the State Manufactur- 
ers’ association, presided at the 
meeting. 


Cone Export & Commission 
Co. Has New Home 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Company has 
just moved into its new home here, 
on Greene street, erected at a cos! 
of $200,000. It is two stories and 
basement, of brick, limestone, tile 
and marble, designed especially for 
the business of the concern by Har- 
ry Berton, local architect. It has 
been under construction for the 
past six months. 

The entrance into the buiding 
leads to a large rotunda, walls of 


which are panels of walnul, blend- 
ing with the ivory finish of the 
dome. On the left is the informa- 
tion desk and telephone exchange. 
Arranged across the front of the 
first floor are the offices of Julius 
W. Cone, president of the company; 
L. H. Sellars secrtary and general 
manager; Frank Leak, assistant! 
secretary, and one set aside for the 


use of the out-of-town representa- 


-tives. The main room of the firs: 


floor is given to the mailing, billing. 
invoicing and acounting depari- 
ments, with space railed off for the 
heads of the departments wh 
handle details of the mill work. All 
orders pertaining to the goods from 
the 17 mills selling through the Cone 
Export & Commission Co. are hand- 
led through the main office, both on 
the way to the various plants and 
return, This necessitates the main- 
tenance of a large staff. 


An automatic telegraph machine 
is installed in a room by itself in 
order to keep the noise of its oper- 
ation from disturbing the office 
workers. 

On the mezzanine floor is a con- 


ference room, and the remainder of 


the space on the mezzanine is re- 
served for files. 

The sample department is on the 
second floor, where large sample 
bins, or files, line the inner walls 
of the room. A separate room for 
a cotton wire is also on this floor. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Power Straps-- 
| 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


Atlanta 
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Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
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The cotton offices occupy a large 
part of this floor in the front of the 
building on one side and the de- 
signers office and workshop is on 
the second floor. 

In the basement is a_ ventilal- 
ing machine, forcing washed air 
through all parts of the building at 
all hours of the day. Also in the 
basement ,a heat regulator insures 
an “even temperature throughout 
the winter months. 


First Textile Motors 

The first application of electric 
motors in the textile industry was 
made 32 years ago at the plant of 
the Columbia Mills Company, Col- 
umbia, 8S. C. Fourteen of these mo- 
tors are still in service and but 
seven have been rewound. Five of 
them are running on their original 
sleeve bearings. 

The electrification of the Colum- 
bia Mills Company was undertaken 
by the General Electric Company in 
April ,1894. Two 500 Kilowatt, 108 
r.p.m., 36 cycle generators were in- 
stalled to furnish the power, the 
mill being located between 700 
and 800 feet from the power plant. 
The cables were laid in a wooden 
through which was filled with com- 
pound and buried in the ground. 
The generators are still furnishing 
power satisfactorily and no trouble 
has been experienced with the 
cable, 

At the time the installation was 
made there was no record of any 
motor having been used in a cotton 
mill. The motors were the first to 
be inverted and suspended from the 
ceiling, and it was the first instance 
where a motor shaft was extended 
at both ends. 

The normal rating of the motors 
when installed was 65 horsepower 
each. During their 32 years of oper- 
ation the average load has been 
from 80 to 85 horsepower. Rewind- 
ing has been actually necessary on 
but tive of the stators, two having 
recently been rewound as aprecau- 
lionary measure. The only repairs 
needed by the motors were a minor 
character. ‘Some of the motors 
were run, in addition to their 32 
years of day operation, for at least 
iO years on night operation, giving 
an equivalent of 42 years of service 
since the original installation, 

At the time the motors were in- 
stalled they were the largest of that 
lype in horsepower rating which 
the General Electric Company had 
made. The largest three-phase in- 
duction motors built before that 
Lime were 10 horsepower machines, 
a single 5 horsepower unit being 
the largest sold. 


“Knits off With Less Waste.” 


There was an unusual error in 
the advertisement of Sonoco Pro- 
Gquets Company, Hartsville, C., 
which appeared in the page adver- 
lisement in the issue of April 16th. 

The item referring to Sonoco 
Cushion Cone should have read 
“Knits off with less Waste”, which 
is the truth, while the statement, 
which appeared in the advertise- 
ment was not the truth. 
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Woven Seersucker Stripe 
(Continued from Page 19) 


when the total distribution is con- 
sidered. One of:the great objec- 
tions to all fabrics which are made 
from bleached and dyed yarns is 
that their appearance is not so reg- 
ular as cloths which have been pro- 
duced from grey varns and then are 
afterward finished or dyed. The 
picks in fabrics woven from bleach- 
ed and dyed yarns are not worked 
into their positions so smoothly as 
those which are finished after being 
woven, and often the reed marks 
show in such a prominent way 
much of the desirable fabric effect 
is lost 

It is true that some styles of grey 
yarn fabrics show reed marks after 
they have been finished, but the 
number is so small in comparisor 
to fabrics made of bleached yarn, 
that it is not worth while consider- 
ing them. It is believed that man- 
ufacturers could have done much 
more with crinkle effects produced 
from grey yarns and with a certain 
amount of fast color usd in their 
construction than they have done. 
Profits are often quite large through 
the adoption of methods not in gen- 
eral use and makers should allow 
no opportunities to slip past with- 
out making the most of them. 
sible one of the greatest advantages 
in making these cloths from grey 
yarns is that which is noted in most 
other styles of fabrics, and is that 
fine grey yarns can be. handled 
much more satisfactorily and at a 
much smaller relative cost than 
bleached yarns of the same char- 


Pos- 
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acter. In the majority of instances 
it is not possible for colored yarn 
mills to handle yarns much finer 
than 50-1, while this is a compara- 
tively low count for many grey 
cloth makers. 

The difficulties in weaving are 
not especially prominent, but it is 
not possible for a weaver to operate 
as many looms on constructions as 
that analyzed, as it is on similar 
classes of ginghams, or shirting 
stripes. The uneven tension on the 
top beam, and the fact that the 
threads are reeded quite closely in 
the dent where the crinkle is pro- 
duced is likely to cause a certain 
amount of trouble, though not of an 
especially serious nature. When- 
ever a fabric is produced which has 
a more or less staple sale, and 
where it is expected to operate 
looms continuously in the produc- 
lion, if is a paying proposition to 
advertise the fabrics and create a 
demand for them. It is certain that 
today there are very few lines 
which can be successfully distrib- 
uted unless this method is taken. 

It is possible to sell a certain 
amount of cloth ef a staple nature 
without advertising but this amount 
will be neither regular nor will it 
be large enough to supply the looms 
with orders. Sometimes the amounts 
expended for advertising purposes 
appear large, but when they are 
distributed over the whole cloth 
production they are often of a neg- 
ligible quantity. In certain instances 
it has been positively proven that 
lower quality goods can be sold suc- 
cessfully when they are sufficiently 
advertised. 


It is not an especially good policy 
to advertise goods and sell them be- 
cause they are cheaper, and contain 
less value than others, but the in- 
stance shows how much influence 
advertising has in the distribution 
of fabrics such as that considered. 
There is no great difficulty in ob- 
taining the weights of the various 
yarns used together with the weight 
of the cloth. The methods employ- 
ed are exactly the same as for any 
ordinary fabric, the main item of 
importance being to obtain accu- 
rately the take-ups on the warp 
yarns. In the fabric analyzed the 
take-up on the crinkle portion was 
29 per cent, or 23 per cent more 
than the ground cloth. 


Weaving of Rayon 
(Continued from Page 45) 


shuttle daily and any showing rough 
should be smoothed with 
sandpaper. Rough shuttles may 
cause a bad breakout 

The sandpaper on wue cloth take- 
up roll should not be too coarse or 
it will rovehen the Rayon yarn, The 
perforate. tin roller should not be 
used for .e same reason. 

Rayon 


spots 


‘aries somewhat even in 
the sam shipment and may cause 
streaks 1. fabrie of al! Rayon fill- 
ing whenever a bobbin change oc- 
eurs. This can be overcome by us- 
ing a two-box loom and alternating 
the picks. 

When different brands of Rayon 
are used in the same mill the safes! 
way to prevent their becoming mix- 
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ed and causing imperfect cloth is 
io tint one of the yarns with a color 
easily washed-out in finishing. 

The manufacturers of regenerat- 
ed cellulose silks recommend that 
the relative humidity in the weave 
room be kept down to 65 per cent 

70 per cent while the manufactur- 
ers of the acetate silk recommend a, 
high a humidity as it is possible to 
maintain. In ordinary practice 
many mills are sucessfully using 
the same humidities for Rayon as 
for cotton. 

Some recent tests made to com- 
pare the comparative absorption 
qualities of Rayon showed that «a 
relative humidity of 61 per cent the 
regenerated cellulose silks, such as 
Viscose and Tubize, had a regain of 
14.8 per cent while the acetate siiks, 
such as Celanese, had a regain 0! 
6.7 per cent. This werintion 
gain p | 
advan uch destroy rate rela 
Lions! . between competitors anc 
common markets are severely i1 


jurious and often fatal—Bulletin o| 


National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufaeturers. 


New Dyes Produced. 


In the year 1924, commercial pro 
duction in fhe United States ©! 
many valuable dyes was first repor'- 
ed. These include colors which hav. 
been previously rmported, in 
cases in large quantities. The: 
manufacture in this country is an 
important step toward a self-con- 
tained domestic dye industry. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Ceorrespendence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Established 1896 | Incorporated 1914 
LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 
‘Manufacturers of | 
BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES | 
Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MASS | 


Cataleg en Request 


faction. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 


tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. 


It is meeting every 


requirement with entire satis- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Bulletin on 


The following bulletin on yarn 
manufacturing costs was issued by 
the Southern Yarn Spinners Associ- 
(ion: 

“The group meeting of the coarse 
varn spinners held in Charlotte 
April 7 went fully into a discussion 
of conditions, costs prices and dis- 
tribution of products, It was un- 
animous opinion that to profit by 
the disastrous experience of the 
past years it was necessary to regu- 
late production entirely by the vol- 
ume of business. 

“The resolution passed at the an- 
nual meting to regulate operations 
solely by the volume of orders and 
in the absence of orders to institute 
immediate curtailment was heartily 

cad reeptine. necommend- 

except 

atl “prices least re- 
placement costs, base. *urrent 
cotton quotations. A disvtpsion of 
prices and manufacturing 
brought out the fact that the pres- 


costs 


Cost of No. 128 yarn, with cotton from 20 to 30 cents. 
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Yarn Costs 


ent market quotations based on cur- 
rent prices were below replacement 
values. 

“It was agreed that numbers 12s 
varn under normal manufacturing 
conditions showed a manufacturing 
cost of 8.25 cents. This costs in- 
pese. Based on this cost number i2s 
yarn made out of 24.50 cent cotton 
shows a total cost of 37.08 cent, To 
secure replacement value it would 
cluded all items except selling ex- 
be necessary to sell at 41.50 cents 
per pound. Market quotations on 
12s are 40.50 cents per pound, which 
is less than replacement costs. 

“Enclosed is a chart showing mdaii- 
ufacturing costs of 12s varn based 
on cotton from 20 cents to 30 cents 
per pound, also the net yarn prices 
of number 12s varn at 35 cents to 
55 cents per pound. A comparison 
between the total costs with any 
price cotton and net yarn price in- 
dicates at which sale can be made 
at replacer value.” 


Manufacturing costs 


include all expenses except selling and freight, compared with yarn prices 


less commission, discount and freight. F 
Mfg. Total Yarn 5% 3% Net Yarn 
Cotton Waste Cost Cost Prices Com. Disct. 90c F-t. Price 
20.00 3.53 8.25 31.78 35.00 1.75 1.00 OF 31.35 
20.50 3.62 8.25 32.37 36.00 1.80 1.03 9 32.27 
21.00 3.71 8.25 32.96 37.00 1.85 1.06 90 83.19 
21.50 3.79 8.25 33.54 38.00 1.90 1.08 90 34.12 
22.00 3.88 8.25 34.13 39.00 1.95 1.41 90 35.04 
22.50 3.97 8.25 34.62 40.00 2. 1.14 90 35.96 
23.00 4.06 8.25 35.31 41.00 2.05 1.17 90 36.88 
23.50 4.15 8.25 35.90 42.00 2.10 1.20 90 37.80 
24.00 4.23 8.25 36.48 43.00 2.15 1.23 90 38.72 
24.50 4.33 8.25 37.08 44.00 2.20 1.25 90 39.65 
25.00 4.41 8.25 37.66 45.00 2.25 1.28 .90 40.57 
25.50 4.50 8.25 38.25 46.00 ' 2.30 1.31 90 41.49 
26.00 4.59 8.25 38.84 47.00 2.39 1.34 90 42.41 
26.50 4.68 8.25 39.43 48.00 2.40 1.37 90 43.33 
27.00 4.76 8.25 40.04 49.00 2.45 1.40 90 44.25 
27.50 4.85 8.25 40.60 50.00 2.50 1.43 90 45.17 
28.00 4.94 8.25 41.19 51.00 2.55 1.45 90 46.10 
28.50 5.03 8.25 41.78 52.00 2.60 1.48 90 47.02 
29.00 5.12 8.25 42.37 53.00 2.65 1.51 .90 47.94 
29 50 5.20 8.25 42.95 54.00 2.70 1.54 90 48.86 
30.00 5.30 8.25 43.55 55.00 2.75 1.57 90 49.78 
Obituary Gaainesville Cotton Mills for several 


Samucl H. Steele. 


Samuel H. Steele, vice-president 
of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, publish- 
ers of the Textile World, died April 
Sth at his home in Philadelphia, 
after an lilness of several months. 

Mr. Steele was one of the best 
known publishers in the textile in- 
dustry and had been associated with 
the business since 1903. He began 
a8 a circulation and advertising so- 
licitor and later became a member 
of the firm of Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle when the Textile Record and 
Textile Manufacturers Journal were 
consolidated in 19145. 

Mr. Steele is survived by his 
widow, one son and one daughter. 


George H. Graham. 


George H. Graham, age 40, over- 
‘eer of spinning room at the Gaines- 
Ville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga., 
‘nded his life recently at the home 
Of his father and brother, B. W. C. 
ind T. N, Graham, by firing a pistol 
shot through his temple. 

Mr. Graham had been with the 


veurs as overseer of the spinning, 
spooling and warper rooms, and was 
considered as one of the valuable 
men. 

He left no message as to why he 
committed the deed. 

He was a World War veteran and 
spent several months overseas dur- 
ing the conflict. 


das. E. Mitchell Dead. 


Jas. E. Mitchell, founder of the 
varn house of Jas. E. Mitchell & 
Co., Of Philadelphia, died Monday 
morning at the age of 87. 

Mr. Mitchell founded his yarn 
business before the Civil War and 
had successfully conducted a strict- 
ly commission business since the 
beginning. 

He was very highly regarded for 
his business integrity and in addi- 
tion to his many other positions, 
was a director of the Ninth Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. 

At the head of the yarn business 
he will be succeeded by his nephew, 
John J. Mitehell, who has been the 
active manager for a number of 
years. 


Y) Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month \ 


The Standard of 


Comparison for 
Textile Machinery Lubrication 


Scientifically prepared—severely tested for lubricating value, 
economy and for its unique quality of keeping off the goods in 
process. NON-FLUID OIL is the standard lubricant for the 
textile industry. 


But remember—there is only one 


TRADE MARK 


which can be obtained only from us or our branches. 
the sprocket wheel trade mark on every container. 
NON-FLUID OIL won't waste from bearings like liquid oil. 
It lubricates perfectly—and continuously. 

It stays in the bearings and off the goods. 

It lasts longer per application 
lubrication. 


Look for 


cos's less per month for better 


Write for your testing sample—will send free our bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 


GY 
Qh 


“NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
| MAIN OFPICE: NEWARK, NJ. | 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA , 


MAINTAIN 
Quantity and Quality 
Production 


a 


Out-of Repair cotton mill machinery curtails output 
| and turns profits into losses. Our efficient Repair- 
| ing and Overhauling Service will put your machin- 
ery in the best possible condition to assure capacity 
production at the lowest possible cost. Our .men 
have had years of experience in repairing over- 
hauling machinery in all parts of the South. The 
Savings our repair service effects for other cotton 
mill owners, will be duplicated for you. 


If your machinery is falling down on production, you need us. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTF, N. C. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery”’ 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas V.-Fres. and Sec. 


RECISTERED 
ae 
= | 
NITED STATES g PATENT OFFKE 
“AN 
CHICAGO, ILI 
PHILADELPHIA,PA KANSAS CITY, MO CHARLOTTE, i 
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Knit Goods Production in 
1923 


Washington, D. C.—Products turn- 


ed out during 1923 by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of knit goods were 


valued at $848,176.734, incomparison 
with %634,073,895 for 1921 (the last 
preceding census year), an increase 
of 33.8 per cent, acording to data 
collected by the Department of 
Commerce at the biennial census of 
manuafteures 1923, and made avail- 
able recently. 

Of this total, $378,732,878 was con- 
tributed by hosiery, $160,901,752 by- 
underwear, S497,158178 by fanes 
knit sweaters, jerseys, bath- 
ing suits, scarfs and shawls, head- 
wear, neckties, gloves, mittens, ete.), 
$68,520,678 by knit cloth for sale as 
such, and $42,863,348 by minor pro- 
ducts, including receipts for work 
done on contract. All these groups 
of products show substantial in- 
creases as compared with 1921. 


foods 


The survey reveals that there was 
a considerable rise in the number 
of factories in operation during the 
census vear, 2,323 
submitting reports to the depart- 
ment as against 2,078 in 1921, a gain 
of 11.8 per cent. 

Working forces are shown to 
have been enlarged by 20 per cent 
the average number of wage earn- 
ers—n¢’, Including salaried officers 
and ‘ployes nor proprietors and 
firm nWmbers—on the factory pay- 
roils f 1921 and 1923 being 161,- 
(CO anu 194,244, respectively. Dur- 


establishments 
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ing 1923 there were 198,545 opera- 
lives employed during May, the 
maximum month, whereas in the 


preceding census year 187,037 work- 
ers had employment during the 
peak month, which was November. 

Wages paid out by the reporting 
factories during the year under re- 
view totaled $168,271,584. When 
comparison is made with the figures 
for 1921, which were placed at $132.,- 
190,349, an increase of 27.3 per cent 
is shown, 

It is interesting to note thal 
whereas the various establishments 
included in the survey expended 
$484,020,075 for materials( including 
fuel, container and mill supplies), 
the value added by manufacture 
was %364,156,659, thus bringing [he 
folal worth of the products up to 
#484.176.734. These figures, resper- 
lively, are above those for 1921, for 
which vear they were reported a! 
$360,457, 838 and $273,616, 062. 

Hosiery Production Data. 

Of the $378,732,878 hosiery oulput 
for 1923, $99,846,231 represents the 
worth of the production of half- 
hose, while the value of hose turn- 
ed out was $278,886.647, increases of 
62.9 per cent and 21.7 per cent, re- 
spectively, over 1921. 

In all, 97,432,927 dozen pairs of 
hosiery were manufactured, of 
which 11,412,029 dozen pairs were 
full-fashioned and 86,020,898 dozen 
pairs seamless, being gains of 21.4, 
36.4 and 19.7 per cent, in order, over 
the previous census year. 

Half-hose made in the period 
under review totalled 37,817,538 doz- 
en pairs, weheras 59,615,389 dozen 


pairs, whereas 59,615,389 dozen pairs 
of hose were produced, these figures 
being 34.3 and 145 per cent above 
those for 1921. 

Underwear manufactured in 1923 
was worth 19.3 per cent more than 
that made in 1921, There were 12,- 
874,687 dozens of pieces of shirts 
and drawers made up, in compari- 
son with 11,711,624 dozens, a gain of 
9.9 per cent, while. union suits in- 
creased in production by 158 per 
cent, the figures being 10,745,979 doz- 
ens for 1923 and 9.283.784 during 
1921. 

In faney knit goods, production 
increased all along the line with buf 
iwo exceptions, these being sueded 
cotton gloves, and gloves and mit- 
fens not sueded. In the case of the 
former the decline amounted to 
798 per cent, and in the latter 93 
per cent. 

In the manufacture of knit cloth 
only one decrease in output was 
recorder, that being jersey cloth, the 
decrease being 10.9 per cent. 

Of the 2,323 establishments re- 
porting for 1923, 886 were located in 
New York, 610 in Pennsylvania, 109 
each in New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina, 87 in Massachusetts, 72 in Ten- 
nessee, 6 in Wisconsin, 64 in Illinois, 
39 in Ohio, 30 in Calfornia, 29 each 
in Georgia and Michigan, 25 in Uon- 
necticut, 22 in Rhode Island, 18 each 
in Minnesota and New Hampshire, 
13 in Indiana, 12 im South Carolina, 
11 each in Utah and Virginia, 9 in 
Vermont, 8 each in Maryland and 
Washington, 6 in Alabama, 5 in 
Kentucky, and the remaining 27 in 
10 other States. 
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Still Weaves Her Clothes. 


A woman 102 years old who ney. 
bought a dress in her life is M: 
Sibby Overman, of Liberty, N. | 
Bargain sales have never tempt: 
Mrs. Overman from her life-lo: 
practice of making her clothes fro) 
homespun, colored with dyes ma: 
by herself from red oak bark, ced: 
tops, walnut hulls and similar m. 
terials. 


Textile Industries to be Represent. | 
at the Paris Exposition. 


A number of the texUile manufa: 
Luring industries intimately conne. 
ted with the Exposition of Mode: 
Decorative and Industrial 
which opens in Paris in May, wi! 
be represented by delegates, wh 
will accompany the commission ap. 
pointed by Secretary Hoover of th: 
Department of Commerce. 

The delegates representing [hv 
various associations are as follows. 
Silk Associations of America repre- 
sented by B, Edmund David of New 
York, Paul C. Debry of Duplan Silk 
Corp... D. R. Grulich of Cortecel|: 
Silk Co., BE. Irving Hanson of H. RH. 
Mallinson Co., W. H. Seott of Sus- 
puenanna Silk Mills and Walter 
Terhune of Pelgram & Meyer; Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers represented by J. °>. 
Lawrence of Lawrence & Co., R. H. 
Leonard of Ipswich Mills and F. |. 
Greene of Pacific Mills Albert Blu 
of United Piece Dye Works, repre- 
senting National Asociation of 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics. 


oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 


Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


= 
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~ 
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Look Over Your 


Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cul in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed. of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greeasboro, N. C. 


RENSBURG. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 


Virginia rere & Well Co. 
Box 1212 tichmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


FOR ot TEXTILE. its 


on INSOLUBLES — 
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Dye Production Declines in 
1924 


(Continued from Page 21) 


shown a rapid increase since 1917. 
At the present time, the United 
States is producing about one-half 
of its requirements of this group of 
colors. During 1924 commercial pro- 
duction of several important val 
dyes was reported for the first time; 
these include Golden Orange R R T 
and G; Hydron Orange R, and Scar- 
let B B, and several blues and 
browns. 

In 1924 the production of vat dyes, 
other than indigo, was 1,340,000 
pounds, as compared with a produc- 
tion of 1,766, 3883 pounds tm 1923, a 
decline of 25 per cent which 1s 
slightly tess than the deeline in the 
‘otal outpul of all dyes. 


New Automatic Welders. 


Following seve red years of de- 
velopment and trial, the General 
Electric Company is now marketing 
a line of automatic are welding 
equipments, These equipments, 
sold either as complete units or as 
separate parts, have been especially 
designed for quick, efficient and 
economical welding where quanfi- 
ly production is a factor. Hereto- 
fore, it has been the custom to sup- 
ply the separate part only. 

The new oulttit is expected to find 
its principal application in the con- 
struction of such standard products 
as tanks, boilers, cans, axle hous- 
ings, and pipe, and also for repair- 
ing undercut shafts or axles and 
building up sharp flanges on car 
wheels. Its field of greatest useful- 
nss will be in the manufacture of 
storage vessels where the static load 
is nol greater than 10 pounds per 
square indh and where the thick- 
ness Of the metal to be welded is 
nol less than number 16 gauge. 

Qutstanding among the advanta- 
ces ciaimed for these automatic 
equipments is the resulting increase 
in speed of production following 
their mstallation. Estimates by Gen- 
eral Eleetrie engineers, based on ac- 
tual production, show that this in- 
crease in speed is especially marked 
when comparison is made between 
the automatic are welder and either 
hand are welding or hand gas weld- 
ing. A complete oulfil ean be oper- 
ated by a man and helper, while the 
completion of an equal amount of 
hand work in the same time would 
necessitate the use of four or more 
men. Estimates also indicate a low- 
er overhead expense than gas weld- 
ing, excluding the item of labor. The 
use of pushbutton control provides 
simplicity and @ase in operation. 
Uniformity of finished product and 
space saving by the reduction of the 


number of workers and quantily of 


stock on hand among the other ad- 
vantages claimed for this equip- 
ment. 

A complete outfit consists of an 
aulomatic welding head and control 
panel, travel carriage and clamping 
device. Where it is desired, in order 
to meet special circumstances in 
any plant, the travel carriage and 
other component parts of the equip- 
ment may be assembled by the pur- 
chaser with ‘his own device for 
holding the word, 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


Mm ** 


WwHy? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


us it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking F untain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


5. 
M 
M 
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When the Overseer of Spinning & 
Does the Buying a 


if an overseer of spinning has ever used Victor Ringe Travelers and if he has 
the purchasing power, he will usually ask for them. Good spinning, low waste 
account, good production, good varn and concentrated operatives are found in 
the spinning room where Victor Ring Travelers are used. Victor Travelers 
make good spinning better Samples cheerfully furnished so that you may 
make a thorough test. 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 
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Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


The Customers Side 
Of the Argument 


The other day we made a change in 
our organization. We took a man who 
had been on the road for us for eight 
years and made him factory manager, 
and we took a man who had been high 
up in the factory organization and 
made him Sales Manager. 


Why? 
For eight years the 


Simply this: 

road man had been getting your ideas 
: about brushes. Probably knew better 

than anybody else.the weak spots in 

our lines, because for eight years he 
had watched our brushes on the job. 


Now he has a chance to right every 
weakness he has ever found—to 
strengthen and improve our brushes 
from experience. 


He is your representative in our fac- 
tory. We want him to show our factory 
the customer’s side of the argument. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| ATLANTA } 
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7 A Brush for Every 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does 


appear in this issue. 
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H. & B. American Machine Co. 20 
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Hollingsworth, J. D. 
Hart Products Corp. 16 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. — 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 3 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 28 
Howard-Hickory Co. — 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. D 
Jackson, Hill & Co. ---- — 
Jucobs, E. H. & Co. --- 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. — 
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Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 31 
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Langicy, W. & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. . an 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Co. 


Macrodi Fibre 
Marston, Jno. 
Mathieson Alkali Works . ite 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Memphis Cotton 

Merrow Machine Co 

Metallic Drawine Roll Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Minter Homes Co. — 

Mississippi Cotton 

Moreland Sizing Co. 

Morse Chain Co. : 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Rine Traveler Co. 
Newburgeer Cotton Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
North Carolina Cotton 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Fence & Wire Products Assn. 
Schoolfield & Co. . 
Parker. Walter L. Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Penick & Ford. Ltd. 
Perkins. B. F. & Sons 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co 

— 

Republic Chemical Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Bauipment Co. . 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Ridley. Watts & Co. i 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
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Roy. B. S&S. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanders. Smith & Co. 
Savles Finishing Plants 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seyvydel-Thomas Co. 
Siggwers & Siggers 
Sirrine, J. & Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Southern Ry. te 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, 
Stafford Co. ere 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. —..-~-~--~--- 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. poke 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. ..........—- 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. _. 
Chemical Products Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. ..... 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. --- 
Vogel. Joseph A Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 
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Watson, L. 8S. Mfg. Co. 


Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works —......~...—- 
Whintinsville Spinning Ring Co. ------ 
2. Ce. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. ..-.----- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
aciustine Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Chemistry At The Size 
Kettle 
(Continued from Page 14) 
‘icient lubricants replacing tallow 
at the size kettle. 

For a time there appeared a the- 
ry that nothing that could not be 
-eadily dissolved in water could or 
-hould be used in the size kettle 
and only as recently as ten and fif- 
‘een years ago the life of many 
weavers Was made miserable by al- 
‘empts to use sulphonated castor or 
‘orn oil, treated fish oils, rosin soap 
and all the nostrums of quack 
-clence, 

Another method of modification 
.uggested every time a brewery has 
a surplus stock of malt syrup is by 
means of malt diastase, placed on 
‘he market under various names. 
In the last twenty-five years this 
method has been advocated. at four 
or five definite periods but its use 
nas always been brief for the action 
of diastase in the size kettle is to 
_onvert the starch imto sugar (mal- 
tose) thus destroying the very ma- 
‘terial (starch) on which depends 
‘he value of the size and this pro- 
cess is therefore worse than useless. 

The manufacturers of thin bDoil- 
ing sbarches also convert the 
starch into sugar though not in s0 
obvious a manner but nevertheless 
have caused you untold trouble, 
with attending decreased produc- 
tion for the last five or six years. 

It is not necessary to conver! 
-tarch at the size kettle in order to 
produce the best sizing. 

The question before us is to dis- 
cuss the function of a _ properly 
compound sizing material. It should 
blend with and act on the starch 
in such manner as to develop the 
lull strength of the normal starch 
and at the same time impart to it 
‘he necessary flexibility and lubri- 
cation permitting the dressing to 
adhere to the yarn under all the 
stress and strain of the loom. Un- 
less the size does this, and all of 
his, it fails in its function regard- 
ess of row fine the warps feel or 
appear at the slasher. 

The action of sizing compounds 
s twofold, one physical in that is 
vramotes the proper dispersion of 
‘he various softening and lubrica- 
‘ing materials; the other chemical 
tl Which depends the correct ef- 
‘ect on the starch. This extremely 
process develops the life and 
‘lexibility of the resulting film. The 
‘heory of this action I do not pro- 
/0S8é to discuss, only the résults of 
| being of importance to the weav- 
lg fraternity. Without this chem- 
‘lal action you produce a film 
which when fresh prossesses a fair 
degree of flexibility and which 
yields yarns which at the slasher 
ippear to be nicely sized. With age, 
however, this film soon becomes 
harsh and brittle and during the 
weaving these warp yarns do not 
vroduce the results expected. The 
“eaving room soon takes the aspect 
‘fa snow scene and production de- 
“reases in quantity as well as in 
quality, 

Where the starch has been treat- 
‘d scientifically we find that the 
yarns are unchanged with age that 
‘0 the loom and in the cloth the 
Warps retain the strength and 
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weight acquired at the slasher. As 
some of the warps remain in the 
loom as much as six weeks or long- 
er every One of us appreciates that 
the permanency of the size film is 
its most important factor. 

Sizing is the keystone in the arch 
connecting the spinning and the 
weaving of the yarn, and this ap- 
plies not only to the cotton and arti- 
ficial silk fibres in which this audi- 
ence is particularly interested but 
epplies to carpet warps just as well 
as it also applies to the manufac- 
ture of the finest Merino fabrics. 

You may spin your yarns as even- 
ly and as carefully as you will, ad- 
just your loom so that absolutc 
synchronization is attained, then 
size your yarns when the starch is 
carelessly measured or weighed, the 
compound added by similar guess- 
work, and the whole cooked or hall 
cooked as the exigency of the occa- 
sion demands, and you will not and 
cannot get efficient production. 

The proper handling and propor- 
Lioning of the compound is jusi as 
important to efficient operation as 
is the selection of the compound in 
the first place. It must be used with 
the same amount of the same 
starch, mixed and boiled with the 
same amount of water, for the same 
length of time not once or twice, 
but each time and every time a 
batch of size is made, and for these 
reasons we strongly urge the in- 
stallation of devices that will re- 
move the uncertainty of haphazard 
operation along with the use of 
competent chemical size service. 

Most of the family theories advo- 
cated have had but short life and 
are discarded and forgotten, bul 
there comes from time to time the 
echo of such false doctines and 
analysts of bleacheries will convey 
a false impression by telling you 
that sizing ingredient contains s0 
much soluble and so much insolu- 
ble, so much saponifiable and so 
unsaponifiable. leaving you to judge 
what may or may not be removable 
in the processes of bleaching, dye- 
ing and fiimshing. 

To go into a discussion of remov- 
ables in the finishing processes in- 
volves the consideration of the 
physico chemical properties of col- 
loids and the advance made in this 
field has been very considerable of 
late-——Dut it is clear that many so 
called unsaponifiables or insolubies 
are more readily removed than 
some sOlubles, and the many tend to 
promote rather than interfere with 
the finishing processes. 

Considerable advance is also be- 
ing made in the study of the funda- 
mentals of bleaching and particu- 
larly in the study of reagents pro- 
moting the cleaning of cloths pre- 
paratory to bleaching. Very sami! 
quantities of such material as nat- 
ural pine oils, tetraline, hexaline, 
and other hydrogenated producis 
have been found to have profound 
effects in the scouring bath. 

Let us also remember one fact 
which all bleachery chemisls seem 
to evade or overlook, which is that 
from an ordinary ton of cloth, 
bleaching will remove on the aver- 
age about 100 pounds of the cotton 
waxes, gums and cellulose; also 
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Basic Patents 


for the rotary reel skein machine were issued 
nearly fifty years ago to the Klauder-Wel ion 
Dyeing Machine Co. 


Today, Kiauder- Weldon On request, a represen- 
machines are universally tative will gladly discuss 
leaders in efficiency and YOUr present or future 
profit producing durabil- dyeing requirements and 
ity. problems with you. 


Special Construction when Required 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 
CO. 
BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS aad 
LOOM HARNESSES | |=} 
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Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For ‘Textile Mills 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 


standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington. Del. 
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Attendance at Weavers Meeting 


Among those attending the Weav- 
ers’ Meeting in Anderson were: 


Adams, R. G. O-Weaving, Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 

Alexander, J. C.. Salesman, Corn 
Products Sales Co. Greenville, 
Ss. C. 

Allen, M. G., O-Weaving, Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. ©. 

Anderson, W. 8S., Carolina Specialty 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Aspden, Thomas, Salesman, H. & B. 
American Machine Co. Atlanta, 
(7a. 

Bagwell, R. F., Supt., D. E. Converse 
Co., Glendale, S. C. 

Baker, H. U., Salesman, Acme Loom 
Harness & Reed Co., Greenville, 

Baker, J. H., Cloth Room, Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

Batson, Louis P., Sou. Rep., Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Beacham, J. D., Supt., Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., Honea Path, 8S. C. 

Bevill, 8S. H., Weaving, Orr Mill, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Bishop, D. E., O-Weaving, Clifton 
Mfg. Co., Converse, 8. C. 

Bobo, J. L., O-Weaving, Anderson 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Bowen, B. H., Overseer, Alice Mfg. 
Co., Easley, 8. C, 

Bowen, R. L., O-Weaving, Norris 
Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C. 

Bradford, H. H., O-Weaving, Gren- 
del Mill No. 1, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mfg. 
Co., Clifton, 8S. C. 

Burgess, J. H. Weaver, Mollohon 
Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

Burgess, J. F., Carder, Belton Mills, 
Belton, 8S. C. 

Burnham, B. R., Supt., Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8. C. 

Burnham, W. H., Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Campbell, A. L.. Weaver, Pointsett 
Mills, Greenville, 3. C. 

Cannon, J. M., Supt., Easley Mill, 
Easley, 8. C. 

Cantrell, E. L., O-Weaving, Alexan- 
der Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Carlton, T. W., O-Spinning, Equinox 

Mill, Anderson, 8. C. 

Carter, John, O-Spinning, Abbeville 
Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 8. C. 

Casey, J. E., Loom Fixer, Hartwell 
Mill, Hartwell, Ga. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., V.-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 58. C. 
Chapman, H. E., O-Spinning, Paco- 

let Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 8. C. 

Cheatham, R. Textile Dept., 
Clemson College, Clemson College, 
5. C. 

Christopher, F. B. O-Weaving, 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 

tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark, C. C., Salesman, Hart Prod- 
ucts Corp., Spartanburg, C. 

Clark, P. J., Supt., Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Cobb, A. §. Overseer, Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8. C. 

Cofield, E. P., Supt., Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Coleman, P. W., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

Cooper, C. T., Asst. Supt., Orr Cot- 
ton Mills, Anderson, 3. C. 

Crow, D. J., O-Weaving, Easley 
Mill No. 3, Liberty, 8. C. 


Crow, Smith, O-Carding, Drayto, 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Culberson, W. J., O0-Weaving, Wood 
side Mill, Fountain Inn, 8. C. 

Davis, A. B., Weaver, Jackson Mil!. 
iva, S. G. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mil). 
Greenville, S. C. 

Deal, Ralph M., Salesman, Crompto 
& Knowles Loom Works, Cha: 
lotte, N. 

Dickson, B. R. Supt. Greenwov. 
Mill, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Dill, C. P.. Weaver, Brandon 
Greenville, S. C. 

Dill, H. E., O-Weaving, Enterpris 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Dillmg, Marshall, Supt. A. \ 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Eaton, Robt. K., Prof., Clemson Co) 

lege,-S. C. 

Einstein, Max, V.-Pres., Standar: 
Chemical Products, Ine. Char- 
lotte, N. 

Ellis, P. W., Asst. Supt., Anderso: 
Cotton: Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Escott, G. S., Associate Mer., Ame: 
ican Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Boston, Mass. 

Ezell, W. F., O-Weaving, Louise 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Fairbanks, G. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Federline, J. KR. Spinner, Belton 
Mills, Belton, 8. C. 

Fennell, J. B., O-Weaving, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Flinn, W. L., Night Weaver, Tox- 
away Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Franks, E. A., Supt., Drayton Mills. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Freeman, W. C., Textile Studen', 
Clemson College, C. 

Gaillard, J. Frank Salesman, Stoi- 
ghill & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gibson, W. H., Jr., Union-Buffa!: 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Gossett, A. R., O-Weaving, Sibley 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seyde! 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grimes, M. T., Supt., Gluck Mil'-. 

Anderson, 8. C. 

Hamby, G. B., O-Weaving, Abbey)! 
Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 8S. C. 

Hammond, W. E., Supt., 
Mills, Inc., Balfour, N. C. 

Harris, Carl R., Asst. Supt., Inm: 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Harrison, 8. E., Barber-Colman ¢ . 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., Akr 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Howard, P. H., Sou. Industrial Me . 
Fuller Brush Co., Charlotte, N. 

Howard, W. F., O-Weaving, Pac! 
Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

Hughes, A. Y., O-Weaving, Glu 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 

Hughes, C. D., O-Cloth Room, Se! 
ca, Seneca, 8. C. 

Humphrey, L. Z., Brogon Mills, A: 
derson, 8. C. 

Hunt, B. E., O-Carding, Victor-M0: 
aghan Co., Walhalla, 8. C. 4 
Hunter, H. P.,, Supt., Equinox M):. 

Anderson, 8. C. 

Hurt, A. P., Supt., Augusta Factor) 
Augusta, Ga. 

Jackson, F. G. N., Salesman, Stanc 
ard Chemical Products, 
Providence, R. L. 

Kates, G. S., O-Cloth Dept., Welline- 
ton, Sears & Co., Anderson, 5. C. 

Kay, P. A. O-Weaving, Easley Mil! 
Liberty, 8. C. 
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_endrick, W. M., Salesman, A. W. 
Harris Oil Co., Providence, R. L. 
ing, J. Supt. Woodside Mill, 
Fountain Inn, 8. C, 

‘inck, John, Asst. Supt., Sibley Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Ga. 

notts, W. T., Student, 
College, S. C. 
attimore, B. M., Salesman, Char- 
lotte, N. 

_ayton, R. H., O-Carding, Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, 38. C. 

ieague, D. W., O-Weaving, F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

'cClair, E.. Salesman, Atlanta Har- 
ness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

|.eopard, C. L., O-Weaving, Ark- 

wright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

|igon, Robt. E., Genl. Mgr. Gluck 
and Equinox Mills, Anderson, 5. UC. 

Little, F. €., O-Weaving, Blair Mills, 
Belton, 8. C. 

Lockman, L. C., Service Man, Dra- 
per Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
|ongley, J. M., Student, 
College, 8. C. 

Lowe, B. H., O-Weaving, Monarch 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 

|.ucius, J. T., Piedmont. Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Lyons, J. A., Supt., Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

McAbee, A. P., O-Weaving, Social 
Circle Cotton Mill, Social Circle, 
(ra, 

McAllister, J. M. 

McCall, Marvin, Jr.. Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Whitney, 3S. C. 

McCutehe, E. F., Night Weaver, 
Mollohon Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 

McGarity, P., Supt. Mills Mill, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

McKay, L. Weaver, 
Mill, Simpsonville, 8. C. 

McMahon, C. L., Henrietta, N. C. 
McNeill, J. G. O-Weaving, Green- 


Clemson 


Clemson 


Woodside 


wood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. 
McNeill, T. M., Supt., Monarch 


Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Mattison, C. A.. O-Weaving, Courte- 
nay Mfg. Co., Newry, 8S. C. 

Meikle, A., Supt., F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Mills, W. H. Seydel-Thomas Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, J. B., Weaver, 
Mills, Belton, 8. C. 

Moore, Wm. M., Supt., Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 

Moreland, J. T., Moreland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Morgan, G, C., Weaver, Seneca Co., 
Seneca, 8S. C. 

Moss, L. S., Brogon Mills, Anderson, 

Mullins, H. D., Student, Clemson 
College, 8. C. 

Neal, L. F., O-Weaving, Ninety-Six 
Mill, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

Noblett, J. G., O-Weaving, Easley 
Mill, Easley, S. C. 

Oliphant, A. D. Sou. Mer., Textile 
World, Greenville, 8. C. 

Orr,, M. P, Pres., Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. 

Osteen, R. T., Southern Textile Spe- 
Clalty Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Padgett, ©. M., Supt., Seneca Co., 
‘Seneca, S. 

Perry, Hext M., Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Pettit, C. W., Supt., Ninety-Six Mill, 
Ninety-Six, §. C. 

Phillip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, W. L., Supt., Social Cirele 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 


Belton 
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Pitts, J. H., Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 
Plonk, T. M., Pres. and Treas., Globe 
Mfe. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Pollard, A. H., O-Cloth Room, Wood- 
side Mill, Greenville, 8. 
Pollard, P. W., Supt., Woodside 
Mill, Simpsonville, S. C. 
Poole, J. K., O-Weaving, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8. C. 
Poole, R. W., Service Man, Draper 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pope, T. H., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 
Quinn, Peter T., Service, 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rakestraw, 8. P., Sou. Agt., Seyde! 
Chemical Co., LaGrange, Ga. 
Ramey, B. W., O-Weaving, 
Mfg. Co., Easley, 8S. C. 
Ramsey, C. R., Weaver, Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 
Reeves, C. A., O-Cloth Room, Ander- 
son Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 
Reeves, J. B., O-Cloth Room, Jack- 
son Mills, Iva, S. C. 
Richardson, D. B., Social Circle Cot- 
ton Mill, Social Cirele, Ga. 
Riddle, C. R.. Weaver, Pacific Mill, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Rikard, C. C., O-Cloth Room, Ameri- 
can Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Robinson, J. J., O-Weaving, Lime- 
stone & Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 
S. 
Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Mills, 
Hartwell, Ga. 
Rogers, G. D., Electrician, 
Mills, Belton, C. 
Rogers, W. F., O-Spinning, D. E. 
Converse Co., Glendale, S. C. 
Runge, H. E.. Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Senn, D. R., Asst. Supt., Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Seydel, Herman, Mer., Seydel Chem- 
ical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Seydel, Paul, Pres., Seydel-Thomas 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shannon, W. B., O-Weaving, Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Walhalla, 8. C. 
Sharp, J. M., Student, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Shelton, J. B., Supt. 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Short, D. F., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Shull W. G., Salesman, Arnold, 
Hoffman & Go., Greenville, 8. C. 

J. W. Simmons, Equinox Mill, An- 
derson, 3. C, 

Sloan, S. M., American Supply Co., 
Greeenville, S. C. 

Smith, H. G. Boss Weaver, Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Smith, Hampton, Mer., Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

smith, P. A., Supt., Pacific 
Lyman, 8S. C. 

Smith, W. Glendale, S. C. 

Smith, W. T., O-Slashing, Green- 
wood Mill, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Sokol, Samuel, Cohen & Leventer, 
New York City. 

Spake, J. O., Greenville, 38, C. 

Stilwell, W. D., Carder, Mollohon 
Mfg. Co., Newberry, 8. C. 

Stimson, 8. C., Salesman, Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stover, Chas. G., Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Strang, Peter M., Andrews Loom- 
Reed & Harness Works, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C. 

Sullivan, H. O-Weaving, Gaffney 
Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Summer, E. S., Genl. Supt., Mollo- 
hon Mfg. Co., Newberry, 8. C. 

Thomason, F. L., Salesman, N. Y. & 


Draper 


Alice 


Belton 


Mayflower 


Mills, 


Save— 
by 


Spending 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings are worth what you 
pay for them. 


We make them RIGHT—have been at it Fifty-two 
Years. 


What you really need you pav 
for whether you buy it or not 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


| 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


GLYCERIN! 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERINE | 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |\Weaving”’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


TO ANIVAOQATS 


TIO 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 
165 8S. Front &t. 
Memphis, Tena, U. &. A. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


~ 


. 
; 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta Staples 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Ss. 
Tennent, A. B., Student, Clemson 
College, C. 
Thomas, 8S. C., Salesman, Moreland 
Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agt., N. Y. & 


Lubricant Co., Greenville, 


N. J. Lubrieant Co. Charlotte, 
N. 
Thompson, W. H. Cloth Room, 


Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 5. C. 

Walker, A. H., O-Weaving, Aragon 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Watson, A. H., Mer. Chas. A. Schie- 
ren Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Watkins, J. Frank, Anderson, 8. C. 

Webb, C. D., Weaver, Augusta Fac- 
tory, Augusta, Ga. 

White, H. B., O-Weaving, D. E. Con- 
verse Co., Glendale, 8S. C. 

Whitley, C. W., O-Weaving, Osage 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Williams, C. L., Service Man, Dra- 
per Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Widdup, W. R., Salesman, Andrews 
Loom Reed & Harness Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C, 

Wilkins, J. R., O-Weaving, Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 8. 

Williams, A. R., Weaver, Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 

Williams, D. W., O-Weaving, Paco- 
let Mfg. Co., Trough, 8. C. 

Williams, W. B., O-Weaving, Amer- 
ican Spinning Co., Greenville, 
G. 

Wood, Jas. B.. Monarch Mills, Union, 
8S. C. 

Wood, H. H., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Wood, W. K., Supt. Grendel Mills 
No. 1, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Woolley, Vasser, Jr., Seydel-Thomas 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Worth, H. P.. Salesman, Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C, 


Chemistry At The Size 
Kettle 


(Continued from Page 31) 


about 100 pounds of starch and only 
about one or two pounds of any 
other sizing lubricant or chemical, 
and you should advise your finish- 
ing plants of these fundamentals 
when they blame you for some of 
their own misdeeds or shortcom- 
ings. 

The important object of the fra- 
ternity which I represent is to have 
a thorough appreciation of the 
above facts and to promote the re- 
moval of the starch and natural 
gums and waves to the better pre- 
servation of the cellulose of the 
fibre—that this service is being 
rendered is shown by the ever in- 
creasing use of chemical sizes. 

These are the fundamentals of the 
chemical processes under discussion 
and it is evident that the science of 
correct sizing rests on the effect on 
the starch by the chemicals in the 
sizing compound. The qualities of 
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the resulting film is determined | 

the character of the chemicals, . 

well as by the proportion in whi: | 
they are combined. 

Practice has shown you that it 
not possible to ambody all of the r.- 
quired ingredients into-a pinch 
thimble full of magic—but that |i. 
preparations which give the be 
loom production are those where ) 
every phase of the problem is du \ 
comprehended and provided for. 

In conclusion and before answ: 
ing any question which may be as). 
ed let me repeat that the charac! 
of the size film has much to 
with your weaving resulls, for ei 
how could mills similarly equipp: | 
cbtain 89, 90 and 91 per cent w: 
one kind of size on the popul: 
Broad Cloth construction whereas- 
neighboring plants using the san.» 
cotton, the sanre machinery and jus: 
as good yarn only produce seven! 
to seventy-five. Such difference 
tween good and poor weaving pr. - 
duction will surely determine 
profit or less of your operation. 


More Spindles Active in 
March 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton $spin- 
ning showed increased activity |: 
March as compared with Februar,. 
the census bureau’s report toda) 
showing active spindle hours |: 
have been 8,599,440,113, or an avi'- 
age of 227 per spindle in plac 
against 7,868,113,831 or an average 
208 in February this year and . 
072,965,368 or anaverage of 187 |) 
March a year ago. 

Spinning spindies in place Mar): 
31 numbered 37,809,876 of which ». 
225,182 were active at some tin 
during March, compared with 3::. 
875,960 and 33,277,189 for Februa:: 
this year and 37,761,970 and 32,s¥-. 
i171 in March a year ago. The ave'- 
age number of spindles operated 
March numbered 37,670;580, or | 
99.6 per cent capacity on a sin-' 
shift basis, compared with 37,50.- 
700 or at 100.0 per cent capacity 
February this year and 31,125,550 
at 82.4 per cent capacity in Ma: 
last year. 


Brancroft and Eddystone Finishi: 
Plants Merged. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has acquired © 
trolling interest of the Eddys’ 
Manufacturing Company, Ed 
stone, Pa. John Macadam, form: 
ly secretary and works manage’ 
the Eddystone, and now vice-pr' 
dent of Joseph Bancroft & Sons © 
has been elected president of | 
‘Eddystone Manufacturing Compa! 

William Percy Simpson retires 
president and treasurer of the Ec. 
stone concern, and also as a dir 
tor, having disposed of his interes 
to the Bancrofts. 


123 South Front Street 


W. A. JONES & CO. 


COTTON 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending April 18, 1925. 


\ sible Supply American 

1 o sight for week 

|| takings during week 

\! || takings since Aug. ist. 
} .ports during week 


ports since Aug. ist. 


1925. 
4.929.000 
121,000 
243.000 
11,425,000 
131,000 
7,145,000 


Reports. 


Acreage this season. 
Indicated erop July 25 
Indicated crop middle of July_ 
Indicated crop end of July. 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
f Jieated crop end of Sept. 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 
[Indicated crop middle of Nov. 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 
Ginned to Oct. ist 
Ginned to Oct. 18th 
Ginned to Nov. 44th 

Cinned to Dee. ist 
(inned to Jan. 16, 1925 
Ginned to March 20 (final report) 


Carryover beginning cotton year. 


1925. 
40,403,000 
12,144,000 


11,934,000 


12.351.000 
12.956.000 
2.787.000 


42.596.000 
42.499.000 
42.675.000 


12,816,000 
12,992,000 
13,153,000 

4,527,671 

7,600,826 
11,163,400 
12.225 000 


_ 13,308,037 


13,618,751 
2,319,000 


Cotton Exports. 


1924. 
3,634,000 
104,000 
172,000 
9,022,000 
85,000 
4,736,000 


1924. 


38,709,000 


11,412,000 
{1,516,000 
{0,788,000 
11,045,000 


6,415,145 


2 573,000 


1923. 


3,706,000 
77,000 
{77,000 
10,152,000 
66,000 
4,039,000 


1923. 
34,016,000 
11,065,000 
14,449,000 
10,575,000 


10,135,000 


6,078,324 


4,879,000 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


August 
“eptember 

October 
December 
January, 1925 
February . 

Mareh 

April 

May 

June 


July 


1924-25. 


277,641 
737,010 
947,556 


1,306,000 


1,076,000 


4,076,000 


818,838 
734,697 


1923-24. 


244,415 
689,435 
781,722 
770,002 
845,581 
946,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 


5,772,000 


1922-23. 


272,808 
378,390 
798,664 
858,337 
607,853 
473,436 
399,657 
318,210 
259,984 
160,368 
214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Month Season Month Season Month Season 
Au gust SE 357 357 492 492 526 526 
mt ptember ___ 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
‘ober 530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1.554 
—_. 492 1,814 532 2.049 579 2.133 
‘ember ___ 533 2.347 462 2.510 529 2 663 
ee ‘uary 3 589 2.924 577 3,088 610 3,273 
1925 550 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 
ree. | 582 3,874 484 4,079 624 4,464 
i 480 A559 577 5,044 
414 4,991 624 5,661 
350 5,341 542 6,203 


| 


| 


mill villages. 


POpular in the mill villages. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman 
Can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold, " “Wil 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th; cotton 


referreu, who 
Allen Sinner” 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
They sell for $1.00 each. 


Let lls Quote Jou 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. B. TANNER, FR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


TARVER, 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


___. GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE ——) 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
‘Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were rather quiet during the week. 
The demand for unfinished goods 
was light about the only activity 
reported being sales of a few wide 
print cloth constructions for April 
and May delivery and some for May 
to July delivery. Sheetings, drills, 
osnaburgs and other similar goods 
were dull and sales were small. 
Prices were somewhat lower. 


The .most encouraging develop- 
ment of the week was the larger 
sale of wide print eloths .total sales 
having been as high as ~150,000 
pieces, the largest weekly total iW 
some time. Sales of sheeting for 
the ‘hag trade and converting pur- 
poses were reported as large as 50,- 
OOO pieces. The bulk of the sales 
were made for May delivery, but 
some run into June, July and sever- 
al into August. Future deliveries 
were quoted 4 to % cent off spot 
prices 


Finished lines were not so active 
as the unfinished goods and prices 
weakened to some extent. 

There were small sales of plain 
and siripe sateens for spot delivery, 
20 cents being the highest price re- 
ported for 140x76s. A large sale of 
imported goods, 140x190s combed 
was noted at 21% cents. There was 
a fairiy good demand for voiles 
fhreughout the week, although 
orders were usually small, Buyers 
were interested chiefly in spot and 
prompt delivery. 


Inquiry for the fabrics was much 
better, but very low prices were re- 
ported on sales. The business done 
exceeded 500,000 pounds. Less than 
53 cents was noted on peeler cords 
of 23, 5-5 ply. 

A better inquiry for duck develop- 
ed towards the end of the week, bul 
failed to. materialize into large 
erders. Most sales were contied to 
small lots for quick shipment, the 
price basis remaining practically 
unchanged. 

There have been no reports of in- 
terest in pajama checks. Secon¢e 
hands lave been offering 72x80 a: 
10% and 64x60s at 8%; al various 
limes during the week there. were 
reports of being able to duplicate 
these quotations in firs! hands with 
bids for quantity, 

For 37-ineh, 3.95 yard drills, 104% 
cents net first hands seemed general 
with reports of one-eighth better in 
second hands; 11% to 11% cents net 
the last heard in 37-inch, 3.50 yard; 
i6% cents net reported in second 
hands for 37-inch, 2.35 yard and 16% 
to 1634 cents in first hands. 

The Fall River cloth market has 


continued dormant for the wee) 
trading having been the lightest f. 
any week in the past six months. | 
may be that the sales will total 15 
000 pieces for the full week, but [} 
sale sheets do not show even th: 
small vohume of business to da!» 
The reported sales consisted main) 
of 36-inch low count construction: 
sateen and twills in bale lots fo: 
spot delivery and at prices practi. 
ally unchanged from quotations «/ 
the past week. 

The John V. Farwell Compan, 
Chicago, says in its weekly revie. 
of trade: “Wholsale dry goods busi- 
ness is running about the same a: 
during the corresponding week o! 
last year. House business has shown 
good inyprovement during the week. 
A noticable feature was the number 
of buyers in from the larger depar'- 
ment stores. Oolleetions show a |i'- 
improvement over previous 
week.” 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 6% 
Gray eds. 38%-in., 64x64s 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 11% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard.. 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard. . 
Brown sheetings, stand... 1534 
Ticking. B-ounce .......<... 26 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.,... 114» 
Kid finished cambrics...... 
Dress ginghams .......... 18%a2! 
Standard Prints .......... 9% 


Chinese Piece Goods Market Sma!!cr 


Out of a total of 60 piece goods 
merchants in and around Canton, 
are reported to be closing out th '' 
business, which was hard hit by |)" 
stringent trading conditions prec: - 
ing and following the Octo!’ 
trougle. Trade Commission’’ 
Osborne S. Watson, Canton, Feb: 
ary 9." 


Egyptain Stocks of Cotton Goo: 
Stocks of cotton goods in Egy) 
bonded warehouses totalled J 
bales and cases weighing 251° — 
kilos (kilo equals 2, 2046 pounds © 
the end of February compared \ | 
7.551 bales and cases weighing ~— 
279.804 kilos on January 31. 
increase may be in a measure 
en as seasonal, on aceount of he: 
importations in preparation for | 
Ramadan holidays, present 

heing only slightly larger. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and gooa 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
klahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


-hiladelphia, Pa.—Trading in cot- 
{ton yarns continued dull and ir- 
-ular during the week. Some very 

. prices on both knitting and 

iving yarns were reported by 
| alers, Dut in a number of cases if 

; found that yarns could not be 
» ught on a lower basis than the 
yj oted list. Sales for the week were 
.nall and no large contract business 
wis noted, small sales for quick 
-; pment being the rule. The rise 
1 cotton prices on Friday proved a 
--engthening factor and served to 
-:bilize the markets to some ex- 
‘ont, although business did not im- 
prove after prices stiffened. 

Combed yarn prices on the finer 
counts were somewhat firmer, but 
‘he @oarser numbers continued 
weak and irregular. - Mills have held 
prices generally firm in spite of the 
ibsence of trading. 

\ fair amount of business was 
piaced by the wire insulating trade 
during the week, buyers being in- 
‘crested in various tingled insulat- 
ing numbers. These yarns proved 
‘bout the only deseription to show 
ny activity during the week, buy- 
ing In all other quarters continuing 
ol a stmetly hand-to-mouth basis. 
Production has been reduced to 
extent and further curtail- 
ment is expected. 

The price list remained generally 
unchanged, although prices were 
‘egarded as being purely nominal. 
Published quotations in this mar- 
vet were as follows: 

Southern Two- Ply Chain 

'-ply 8s 40 «a. 2-ply 26s 
2 ply 10s 41 a 2-ply 30s ‘9 4 

ply 168 3 a 2-ply 40s 60 abé2 
2-vly 208 2-ply 50s_.. 68 a 
- "ply 24s 47 a 

Southern Two- 


some 


‘Ss a 40s a 
‘sto 138 .40 a 40s ex. 62 
1s 41 a 50s 68 a 
42\ea 60s 74 
43 a Tinged Carpet— 
46 a 38 and 4-ply 36 a37 
47 a White Carpet— 
48 3 and 4-ply 374%a35 
57 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
l-ply. 36 12s, 2-ply 38 a.. 
‘s, 2, 3 ae 2us, 2-ply .48 a 
4-ply 36%a_. 26s, 2-ply..47 a- 
l-ply and 30s, 2-ply._48%a49 


Duck Yarns. 


. 4 and §-ply 8, 4 and 5-ply— 
39 a ERAS 43 a 

39%a- 24s 46 a 
40 a 26s 47 a 
41 a 30s 
Southern Single Skeins. 
to 8s 38 a 208 .........43%a-- 
39 a. 248 45 a. 
40 268 46 a. 
41 a 208s 48 a. 
41%a_. 
Southern Frame Cones. 

38 a 22s. 
38 ea 24s 42%4a43 
39 «Oa 26s 44a 
39 42a 28s 45 a 
40 a 30s8_. 46 ad47 
30s ty ing in 45 a. 
41 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s. a60 2-ply 50s ..85 a 
2-ply 20s 96 62 2-ply 60s 90 a 
2-ply 30s...65 a67 2-ply 70s ...95 al 00 
2-ply 36s ._.68 a75 2-ply 80s _.1 Oval 10 
2-ply 40s 75 a80 

Southern Combed Peeler 
0 


10s 5 a. 30s a 
14s 52 a 34s_. 
16s 52%a 36s a 
38s 68 a 
v2s 54 a 
248 54%a.. 608__... 86 
28s : 80s 1 Oba. 
Eastern Sanded Peeler Thread- Twist 
Keins. 
20s, 2-ply._.62 a 36s, 2-ply..64 a 
22s, 2-ply..53 a 40s, 2-ply..66 a-- 
24s, 2-ply..56 a 45s, 2-ply..69 


30s, 2-ply..58 a 50s, 2-up...74 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 


10s 47 a 22s 
12s 48 a_. 26s 
20s _. 52 a 59 a_. 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin. 

The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 

“The yarn market remains quiet 
with but little demand. The Easter 
holidays materially reduced’ the 
week's business. Prices show a 
slight reduction from previous 
week's level with spinners’ asking 
prices firm at an advance over re- 
ported quotations. 

“Todays level of prices do nof 
reflect replacement costs based on 
current cotton quotations by more 
than 2 cents per pound. Spinners 
are increasing curtailment, and are 
not seeking orders at today’s level 
of prices.” 


Japanese Textile Exports. 

Japanese exports of eotton cloth 
during 1924 totalled 326,547,000 yen, 
acording to monthiv secured by 
special arrangement! from the Jap- 
aese Department of Finance. The 
principal destination of these cloth 
shipments and the amounts sent 
were as follows: China, 137,684,000 
yen; British India, 47,142,000; Neth- 
erlands East Indies, 37,145,000; 
Hongkong, 19,340,000; Kwantune, 
{5.708,000. During January, 1925, 
exports of cotton cloth totalled 29,- 
229,000 yen compared with 20,150,- 
000 for the corresponding month 
last year. Of the January, 1925 to- 
tal, 12,738,000 yen worth of goods 
went to China, 4.557.000 to British 
India, and 3,604,000 to the Nether- 
lands East Indies. M. Katsumata, 
office of commercial attache, Tokyo, 
March 4. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


2nd V -Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
J. 8. Secretary! 


P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. ee Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. cu. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. ¢ 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PRUVIDENUz 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phuadeiphie Providence 


Paulson. Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlor'- 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don’t apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


To Cotton Mill Men of The South 

If your cards are giving trou- 
ble, state trouble and Communi- 
cate with J. C. Melver, Box 456. 
Hickory, N. C. 


For Sale 


100,000 Good Quality Second-hand 
Warp Bobbins. 
2? Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames. 
1 Cohoes Single Slasher Headway. 
2 No. 5 Sturtevant Cotton Blower 
Fans. 
i No. 7 Buffalo 
Fans. 
If interested write for specifi- 
eations. 


E. Bailes, Paw Creek, N. C. 


Cotton Blower 


Wanted 
2500 second hand twister 
spools, 4x6 inches for 7-16 inch 
spind'es. Give price and send 
sample to Box 697, Charlotte, N. 


Wanted 
Position of, Spindle Plumbing 
and General Overhauling, Card- 
ing and Spinning. 20 years ex- 
perience, Good references. J. M. 
Melton, R. F. D. 4, Box 166, Alber- 
marie, N. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
0.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
soeeket Slubbers. with chain driv- 
en carriage, late model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
Mill, High Shoals, N. C. 


Wanted 
foreman for Jute Cards in re- 
woven bagging plant. Allantic 
Jute Mills, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


For Sale 


One 8) H. P. Fire Tube Boiler, 
excellent condition. Open for in- 
spection. Can be bought for $300. 
Apply High Shoals Mill, High 
Shoals, N. C. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


TRADE MARK ~ 


) MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
_ ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


ese eee ee ee 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 


company insurance cost. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—7? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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Interest in Southern 
Exposition 


‘ OTH in the North and the South 
interest is increasing in the ap- 
roaching Southern Exposition, the 
g co-operative display of industry, 
mmeree and culture by which the 

~,uthern tier of States will impress 

; progress and possibilities upon 
ie remainder of the country. The 
splay will open in Grand Central 
'alace, New York, on May 
inning for two weeks, and will oc- 
upy three floors of that immense 
-xhibition center. It will be the 
irst time in the history of the Pal- 
ce that an inaugural of any kind 
vas taken so much space, and the 
assured success of the initial offer- 
ng indicates that the Southern Ex- 
position will grow into the biggest 
-f all annually presented in the Me- 
‘roplis. 

In more or less detail all the grea! 
ndustries that have played a par’ 
in the wonderful development of 
‘he South in the last quarter of a 
century will find a place in the 
southern Exposition. They include 
‘he group of huge power companies 
which have developed natural pow- 
er through water courses in several 
States and are selling it cheaply four 
‘he benefit of industry; the cotlon 
and eotton goods industry, one of 
‘he most important in the worid; 
‘the minerals, lumber, petroleum and 
coal that make the South a siore- 
house of amazing wealth, and dis- 
plays of the agricultural possibili- 
‘ies Of the entire range of Slates. 

With most of these the surface 
only has been touched. The clays 
and lighter minerals for the great 
sroups of industries founded upon 
chemistry are everywhere to be 
lound, and are being worked to a 
certain extent. They occur, how- 
ever, in endless profusion and vyol- 
ume, and their complete develop- 
nent offers a most alluring field for 
‘he investment of capital. The im- 
portant objective of the Southern 
.xposition is to show Northerners 
‘OW immense the resources of the 
~outh really are, and the certainty 

return form investments in any 

fthese lines. 


It is not generally known that the 
~ uth furnishes the material for 
© entire aluminum industry of the 
untry in the form of Dbauxiie, 
‘hich is found in nearly all the 
ales; that there are immense de- 
‘sits of kaolin for the production 
brick and other building materi- 
> and that the variety and range 
Other Southern clays is sufficient 

meet every requirement of the 


‘ramic industry for centuries to 
me, 


LOtton will occupy its usually 
portant place in the Exposition 
d the display will impress on 
ld as a producer of the finisher 
\liles. Not so long ago the South 
—crely produced the fibre and dis- 
\duted it throughout the world. 
‘oday there are great plants scat- 
'ed throughout the South that are 
sueceessfully with New 
‘gland and Great Britain in the 
of high-class cotton 
Xtiles and their importance is in- 
"easing annually. 

“triking features, a most attrac- 
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tive background and an almosphere 
wholly of the South will mark the 
Southern Exposition. Flowers in- 
digenous to the States represented 
and an abundance of the ghostly 
gray moss so strongly indentified 
with all Southern forests will be 
utilized in abundance along with 
shrubs, palms, vines and trees. The 
Music will be mostly of the South, 
and in this respect no section is 
richer. 

States, -cities, civic bodies, ocr- 
porations, institutions, and individ- 
uals are isted among the exhibitors 
who have taken space for the dis- 
play in the Palace. New Orleans 
will show its entire port facilities 
in minuature. Baltimore has a big 
appropriation to exploit the advant- 
ages and attractions of the city; Atf- 
‘anta and other Georgia Cities, 
through their Chambers of Com- 
merce, will amke their respective 
bids for popular favor, and other 
centres of population will exhibit 
iheir transportation and education- 
edvantages. 

The fur industry of Louisiana is 
planning a novel showing of thal 
industry; one of the petroleum com- 
panies will show the entire process 
of pumping and refining oil, and 
many of the sections will make dis- 
plays of the minerals peculiar to 
them. These are only a few of the 
teatures that promise to make the 
exhibition stand out among Meltro- 
politan offerings of the kind. 

W. G. Sirrine, is president of the 
southern Exposition, and has estab- 
lished headquarters at Grand UCen- 
tral Palace, New York. 


United Kingdom Export Trade. 


Cotton manufactures are being 
exported in larger volume, During 
recent weeks: there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in sales, chiefly of 
light fabrics, to India, with the 
dates for delivery of dhooties rang- 
ing form May to July. Generally, 
however, Manchester lacks new 
cloth business in any large quanti- 
ty. Cloth buyers are inclined to de- 
lay purchases in anticipation of 
lower levels. 


Canadian Textile Industry. 


Canada has 54 cotton mills which 
in 1923 employed 20,316 operatives 
and produced goods to the value of 
$86,500,000, acording to a report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
In cluded in this output were $27,- 
211,451 worth of unbleached or grey 
cloth, $6,330,917 of bleached fabrics, 
$13,860,093 of prints, duck, etc. The 
mills consumed 100,000,000 pounds 
of cotton with a value of $28,000,- 
000. (Consul General Halstead, 
Montreal, March 9.) 


Argentina’s Cotton Mills. 


The development of local cotton 
manufacturing and the increasing 
interest shown in the textile indus- 
try are indicated by the fact fhat in 
1924, one of the largest Buenos 
Aires mills was recognied, two 
others were consolidated with an 
increase in capital, and new plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods 
was established in Buenos Aires. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAT) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the. Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is a $1.00. 
During the three month 


s membership we send the applicant notices 


of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry smal! advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
eonnected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 6 
years as overseer spinning and winding 
hosiery and underwear yarns. Have 
pleased most exacting customers on 
hosiery yarns. Good manager of help. 
Would consider large second hand job. 
Good references. No. 4425. 


WANT position as overseer carding vor 
spinning or both. Would take place 
as second hand. Special training in 
carding and spinning, good experience 
and I. C. 8. course. No. 4426. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
as spinner. Have had 20 years experi- 
ence as carder and spinner. Strictly 
sober and reliable. Can get results. 
Age 40, married. No. 4427. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Fifteen years on last job. BExperienced 
on both white and colored work. Good 
references. No. 4428. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or overseer spinning. Long experience 
and get results. Good refernecs. No. 
4429. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 25 
years practical experience. Can get 
quality and quantity production. Good 
references. No. 4430. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can show excellent results. 
No. 4431. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
would take place as second hand in 
large room. Experienced on wide and 
narrow loom, towels, pillow cases tub- 
ing, also understand plain weaing. 
Practical slasher and size man, sober 
and reliable. Good references. No. 
4432. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or both. Long experience in 
good mills, good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinner. Thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent man of long experience. Good 
manager of help. First class refer 
ences. No. 4434. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of goods, 
can furnish references from some of the 
best superintendents in the South. No. 
4435. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Now employed in good mill as carder, 
but wish to change. Can handle all 
grades of cotton, low grades and waste. 
Know card room machinery and can 
handle help. Married, age 36, good 
habits, excellent refences. No. 4436. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Thoroughly reliable 
end experienced man, good references 
as to character and ability. No. 4437. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
carded yarn mill. Age 35, married, 
have had 20 years in mill, 8 years as 
superintendent. Good references, No. 
4438. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
small mill or second hand in large mill. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. No. 4439. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on wide variety of 
goods, have given satisfaction on num- 
ber of good jobs. Best of references. 
No. 4440. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager, superintendent or would 
take large weave room or place as tex- 
tile supply salesman. Excellent refer- 
ences to sow past record. No. 4444. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical man of 
long experience on wide variety of 
goods, fancy and plain, white and color- 
aia Best of references. No. 
4442. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Practical and reliable man of long ex- 
perience and training. Good references. 
4443. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 
spinning or both. Married, sober, no 
bad habits. Best of references. No. 
4441. 


WANT position as superiniendent to 
assistant superintendent of yarn mill. 
Can give good references as to. char- 
acter and ability. No. 4445. 


MASTER mechanic with excellent repu- 
tation wants to change position on ac- 
count of Ul health in family. Best 
of references from well known mill 
men. Will consider only place paying 
good salary. No. 4446. 


WANT position as overseer twisting, or 
twisting, spooling and winding and 
reeling. Experienced in these depart- 
ments and can furnish references as 
character and ability. Eight years as 
overseer. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of fabrics 
and can furnish excellent references 
from present employers. No. 4448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed and have fine record of past 
service. Good references. No. 4448. 


WANT position as efficiency expert. Good 
experience in spinning and weaving 
mills. Can reduce production costs. 
No. 4449. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
small or medium sized mill. Electrical 
drive preferred. References. No. 4450. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning and twisting. First 
class references as to ability and char- 
acter. No. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Eight years as overseer. Age 35, sober 
and can give good references. No. 4453. 


WANT position as carder, or carder and 
spinner. Prefer Georgia or the Caro- 
linas. Can handle superintendent's job 
in small plant. Best of references. No. 
4454. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Experienced in both rooms. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. No. 4454. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
New employed, but wish larger room. 
Have held present place two years; 
8 years as overseer. Age 30, good ref- 
erences. No. 4456. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Eight years on tire fabrics, 4 years on 
cords Would consider good place as 
second hand. References. No. 4457. 


WANT position as superintendent. Two 
years as superintendent. 12 years as 
overseer carding and spinning. Have 
taken textile course. Would consider 
— as overseer. References. No. 
4458. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized yarn mill, or carder and 
spinner. Long experience on both fine 
and coarse work. No. 4459. 


WANT position as overseer large weave 
mill, or superintendent smaller mill. 
Fifteen years as superintendent and 
= Best of references. No, 
4460. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Albone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher. 

Artesian Welis— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Balers— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
Anprican Textile Banding Co. 
Ban 
A rican Trust Co. 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 


Beaming Warping Machinery— 
Barber-< gman Co. 
Cocker NaAchinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 


Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
acu-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (All Steel)— 


T. Cc. HBmntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Baston & Burnham Machine Co. -_.. 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F.-Houghton & Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Belting (Link)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleaching Materiais— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
osson & Lane. 

B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
oessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
nited Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

cobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Gobbins and Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

See also Spools and Bobbins. 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries BEngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— oo 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell. Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Calender Rolis— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydey-Thomas Co. 

Cicth Pilers— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
tidley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers.. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willison. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hom dale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 6 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Drawing Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountains— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

R. lL. Warp Stop HBaquipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslac her Chemical Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Works— 

Franklin Process Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 

General BDlectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 

General BDlectric Co 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products As: _ 


Finishers— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Finishing Machinery— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Finishing Machinery— 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching a): 
Finishing. 

Fire iInsurance— 

Firemen's Mutual Insurance Co. 

Flat Wall Paint— 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Fiuted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Lic. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inv 

Filyers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Frames— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 

Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 


Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gear Makers— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bars— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 

Hangers (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing . Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

——See Heddles and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 

American Laundry Mact‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons _ 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knitting Machiner 
Hepworth, John & 

Knit Goods Finishing 9 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Knotters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sohps . 
American Laundry Machinery Cv. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

E. 8. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
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